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WILL YOUR NEW CAR HAVE ALL 
THESE ADVANCED FEATURES ? 
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LOW CENTER OF GRAVITY. Compare Dodge with this old- 
fashioned top-heavy cab. Dodge has a double-drop frame 

. sets the car lower; no danger of tipping even when 
tilted to an abnormal degree. The Dodge frame is ten 
times more rigid than ordinary frame construction. 








““HYDRAULIC BRAKES SAFER” declare 
drivers who have a chance to com- 
pare Dodge hydraulic brakes with 
the old-fashioned kind. They stay 
equalized ... act promptly. 








AUTOMATIC CLUTCH— optional). You never need 
use your left footy You can start, stop, shift into 
any gear includigg reverse, without ever touching 
the clutch pedal... Makes driving simpler, easier. 
The big Dodge Six has free wheeling, too. 


THE NEW DODGE HAS 


The Nation’s Most Modern Motor Car for Only 


O other car in the world gives 

you the sensational features you 
get in this new Dodge Six at such a 
low price—just a few dollars more 
than the lowest priced cars! 


Speed and comfort . . . dazzling 
performance and driving ease... 
safety and economy- you can be 
sure of them in a Dodge because of 
these advanced engineering features. 


And you don’t have to take any- 
body’s word for the value of the new 
Dodge! The “Show-Down” Plan lets 
you see for yourself! Lets you com- 
pare Dodge against competitive cars 
feature for feature, point for point. Ask 
yourself, “Will my next car have all 
these features?” Then let the “Show- 
Down” Plan give you the answer. 











FLOATING POWER ENGINE MOUNTINGS keep engine 
vibrations from shaking the body of the car. 
That's what enables this marksman to make a 
perfect score on a target 100 yards distant—even 
while the engine in the Dodge Six is running! 


Any Dodge dealer will be glad to ex- 
plain it to you. Get the free “Show- 
Down” score card and be your own 
judge in picking your next car. 


Although costs of labor and raw 
materials have been going up, you can 
still buy this longer wheelbase Dodge 
for as littleas $595 at the factory. Your 
old car has a higher trade-in value 
now, too—today it will probably make 
the full down-payment on your new 
Dodge. 
convenient terms, 


BIG NEW wicias 


DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION—DIVISION OF CHRYSLER MOT 


aan STEEL BODY! aap rolled the new Dodge Six 
down a steep hill, but the bouncing and crashing on the 
way down couldn't smash the strong, safe, steel body... 
and the car was driven off under its own power! Such 
extraordinary strength means far greater safety for you. 


“OILITE”’ SPRINGS! Old type springs must be oiled to 
prevent squeaks. Dodge has “ 
—never need oiling. yet they never squeak! * 
springs stay flexible. . 
metal covers, too... 


And you can arrange easy, 

































SPRINGS 
WITHOUT 

OIL ALWAYS 

SQUEAK 










DILITE sprincs never 
NEED OILING-NEVER 
SQUEAK 











Oilite” spring. inserts 
“Oilite” 
. Tide easy! And there are 


they keep out dust and dirt. 
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NRA] AND UP, F. O. B. FACTORY 
: | DETROIT 
PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
a) WITHOUT NOTICE 





New 115-inch wheelbase Dodge Coupe; 
$595 ... Two-Door Sedan, $630..: 
Brougham, $660... Four-Door Sedan, $675 

. Convertible Coupe, $695.  * All 
Prices F.O. B. Factory, Detroit, Michigan 
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Useful 
than Gold 
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would be stripped of years of progress. 
That rough chunk of copper-bearing 
ore contains within itself properties that 
help great trains to move, properties that 
transmit the voice across continents, that 
cause cities to gleam in the brightness of 
myriad lights, and great oceans to be 


spanned by radio waves. 


~ ANACONDA 
Copper Mining (ompany 





AnaConDA 


Men have fought and died throughout the 
centuries for gold. Meanwhile copper and 
its many useful alloys have been rendering 


countless valuable services to mankind. 


Many and varied—the uses for copper grow 
daily. Metallurgical achievements deemed 
impossible not many years ago have steadily 
expanded the range of application of copper 
and its alloys. The well-known Anaconda 
trade-mark distinguishes mines, smelters, 
refineries and manufacturing plants whose 
world-wide facilities and distributional 
channels serve the requirements of indus- 
try for copper and its alloys in every 


commercial shape and form. 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Tammany’s downfall has national 
significance. 


The people are determined to rout 
rapacious bosses. 


Note the reception accorded the 
Wiggin “inside” flim-flamming of 
the public. 


Bureaucratic bosses had better 
watch their step. 


Their turn for the discard, too, 
wul come when we recover our self- 
reliance. 


Two looming wars: Currency, 
Tariff. 


A possible third: NRA versus em- 
plovers. 


Canada wants no NRA. 


How long will French debt repudi- 
ation go unpunished? 


John Bull’s “token” payment at 
least betokens better intentions. 


Inflation prospects aren’t dead, 


What Russia wanis most is not 
recognition but credit and cash. 


It may yet turn out a fairly Merry 
Christmas. 


*$537,210,670 Gold Uncorralled In 
U.S,” Are hoarders scoffing at the 
Washington big, bad wolf? 


January 2 may be an epochal day 
bankwise. 


Codes, without confidence, can be- 
get no real recovery. 


Inflation is harder to control than 
a racing automobile. 


Most prices probably will be en~ 
gineered higher. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and 





Industry: FTER the present emergency 
Dictatorship passes, should industry operate 
or Self- under bureaucratic dictatorship or un- 
Government? der self-government, with Washing- 


ton participating and supervising? 
Gerard Swope proposes the latter, in a well-thought-out 
plan, outlined elsewhere in this issue. General Johnson 
sees merit in the plan as a successor to NRA—provided 
the Government retains rigid, vigilant authority over the 
set-up. President Green of the American Federation of 
Labor, although aggressively striving to bring all workers 
into his national organization, objects to the Swope idea 
on the ground that “this plan proposes that industry shall 
organize completely and exercise monopolistic power with- 
out being subject to governmental control.” 

Mr. Swope cautions, “If industry does not organize and 
govern itself, either the State or Federal Governments 
will—with the consequent paralyzing effects on initiative 
-and progress.” 

ForsBes began urging such action more than five years 
ago. Industrial leaders were repeatedly warned that 
“America needs an Institute of Industrial Co-ordination,” 
and that “the alternative confronting industry is not action 
or inaction, but action by it or by legislators.” 

It was emphasized that ‘“‘a permanent association, under 
proper direction, could do much to level out peaks and 
valleys of employment, to foster co-operation beneficial 
to all, to discourage unjustifiably destructive competition, 
and to effect other purposes calculated to stabilize indus- 
try and employment.” 

Without attempting to pass judgment on every phase 
of the program suggested by Mr. Swope, Forses sees 
in it incalculable potentialities, even at this late date. Shall 
America place itself under dictators? Or shall democracy 
be preserved? Our economic system has suffered such 
a severe breakdown, causing such widespread loss and 
distress, that it is natural there should be clamor for 
revolutionary experiments, for a complete change in 
control. 

But when conditions permit the resumption of calm 
reasoning, the probability is that the majority of citizens 
will hesitate to vote for subjecting themselves to dic- 
tators. America did not attain first rank among indus- 


trial nations by rigid repression, but by encouraging in- 
itiative, enterprise, daring. Putting industry and business 
into a straitjacket would not be conducive to future 
progress and prosperity. 
Economic reforms, yes. 


Economic revolution, no. 





By the EDITOR 
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Difference WO internationally experienced 
Between men of affairs were discussing 
Britons and conditions, events and prospects in 
Americans different nations. One expressed con- 


fidence that both Britain and the 
United States would both ultimately, somehow, come out 
on top. He added: “Britain and America always have 
an ace up their sleeve.’ The other came back: “Yes; the 
only difference is, in regard to the British ace, the English- 
man believes that God put it there.” 

Might it not be well for America if more of our citizens, 
especially men of large affairs, were to become possessed 
at this time of a similar philosophy? Do we not need 
above all else a new measure of confidence, confidence in 
ourselves, confidence in our institutions, confidence that, 
if we exercise wisdom, the very stars in their courses will 
be on our side? 


Satisfaction begets stagnation. 


Washington “6 OUR Government is now act- 


Following ing the way your bankers acted 
Bankers’ during your boom. Your bankers were 
Example busy in almost every part of the world 


trying to get people to borrow money 
in America. Many millions, even billions, of loans were 
raised here for foreign borrowers. Many of them should 
never have been floated. And, of course, they have proved 


. bad. Your Government is now equally busy trying to lend 


money by the million, by the billion. It is trying to forcé 
loans on your banks, on your railroads, on your States, 
on your cities. It is lending lavishly to your principal 
agricultural groups and also distributing among them very 
large sums for destroying crops and other extraordinary 
purposes.” So observed to me C. J. van Dusseldorp, in- 
ternational banker of Holland, after seven weeks’ inves- 


‘tigation of conditions in this country. He added: 


“Much of the money now being so lavishly handed out 
will never be repaid. The fate of a great deal of this lend- 
ing will be the same as the fate of a great deal of the 
lending done by your underwriters when funds were flush. 
I hope those at the head of your Government realize how 
important it is to effect economies, to keep down taxes, 
yet seeing to it that the budget is balanced. Your country 
is so rich that, while the nearby view seems cloudy, you 
doubtless will come out all right in the long run.” 


One’s play can help or play havoc. 











Close-Ups of High-Ups 


Given His 
Too Acts 

Many Not 
Jobs Liked 





HAROLD L. ICKES ALBERT H. WIGGIN 


NE of President Roosevelt’s very whitest-haired aides 
is Harold Loy Ickes. 

Although not a business man—he was a Chicago lawyer 
who, released from need for money-making, became in- 
terested in various causes—he has had thrust upon him 
no fewer than four big jobs, any one of them enough to 
absorb the whole time and vitality of even a business 
giant. 

His first introduction to the nation was his surprise 
selection as Secretary of the Interior. This Cabinet of- 
fice usually is regarded as no sinecure when properly 
filled. 

Next Mr. Ickes was placed in supreme charge of the 
Public Works Administration, entrusted with the spend- 
ing of thirty-three hundred millions of dollars, $3,300,- 
000,000, a larger sum and greater responsibility than 
handled by even the most important business executives 
in the land. 

As if these two jobs weren’t enough to absorb the 
gentleman’s talents,-he was put in charge of bossing the 
colossal oil industry of America. 

Still another task was recently assigned Mr. Ickes, to 
make sure that he wouldn’t find time dragging on his 
hands: He was made head of a $200,000,000 enterprise 
to aid housing—buying, renting, selling, building homes 
and apartments which, supposedly, would not compete 
with private interests. 

Since Henry Ford has been on the outs with NRA, 
perhaps Washington could not be expected to be remotely 
impressed by the motor magnate’s recent observation: 
“I have always thought that anyone who assumes to say 
how a business should be run ought to know something 
about it.” 


LTHOUGH James A. Stillman, who temporarily 

succeeded his father as president of the National 
City Bank of New York, has dropped out of the limelight 
completely and is rarely noted in the financial district, I 
learn that he is still a powerful stockholder and takes a 
very active interest in the activities of the bank. This 
will come as real news to the financial world. 


O revelations by the Senatorial probers have pro- 

duced half as bad an impression as those wrung 
from Albert H. Wiggin, ex-head-and-front of the Chase 
Bank of New York. 
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Newspapers and other publications have been inundated 
with condemnatory letters, orators have vehemently de- 
nounced the banker’s hole-and-corner manipulations to 
line his pockets with millions, influential financial figures 
shake their heads mournfully, conscious that the disclo- 
sures will incite far-reaching reprisals. 

The man in the street cannot understand why anyone 
already wealthy should resort to questionable tactics to 
get his fingers on more money. The explanation is that 
money-making often becomes a mania. A swelling bank 
account is interpreted as signifying swelling power. And 
a thirst for power can become as disastrous as an in- 
satiable thirst for whisky. 

Tis true ’tis pity, and pity ‘tis ‘tis true. 


To executives: Teach, not attack. 


EPLORABLY few picks and 

shovels have yet begun to make 
dirt fly on new Federal buildings fi- 
nanced from the $3,300,000,000 Gov- 
ernment Fund. True, there have been 
“allotments” galore, ranging from a paltry few millions 
to scores of millions. Doubtless lots of architects, engi- 
neers, draughtsmen and other indoor workers are busy 
on plans and blueprints; but how many manual laborers 
and artisans have actually been put to work on Govern- 
ment-sponsored buildings? From the president of a 
company whose business it is to follow the calling of bids 
for every building contract of any magnitude let in any 
and every part of the country, comes this dumbfounding 
statement, so starkly at variance with the popular assump- 
tion that it will strike many as wholly incredible: 


Few Picks 
and Shovels 
Are Making 
Dirt Fly 


“Eight months have passed since March 4, yet, with the excep- 
tion of one housing job, and two or three post offices provided 
before March 4, no army of men have yet been put to work on 
Public Works buildings. Nor, unless methods are speeded up, is 
there any prospect that any large number of men will be so em- 
ployed out of the $3,300,000,000 appropriation this Winter. This 
notwithstanding that the purpose of the Act was to create imme- 
diate employment. Unless and until the largest industry in the 
world, next to agriculture, can be stimulated, no general, sub- 
stantial recovery can be effected. 

“Instead of the Government alloting vast sums for projects 
which will not put men to work for months, it would be more 
immediately helpful if arrangements were made to enable home 
owners to borrow up to $1,000 for modernization and repairs, 
allowing the borrower, after making the improvements, ten years 
to repay the loan. A tremendous number of people occupying 
their own homes, or even apartments, would like to make them 
more attractive but they cannot ‘meet the total cost all at once. 

“Special attention could well be given to the air conditioning 
of homes, offices and hotels. If the Government made possible a 
real start in this last direction, the demands made by tenants and 
patrons would quickly become such that the movement would 
be sure to lead to vast employment.” 


Perhaps if Mr. Ickes, Public Works Administrator, 
were relieved of some of his other overwhelming respon- 
sibilities, he could hasten action. (See “Close-Ups of 
High-Ups” in the column at the left.) 


Hurricanes do finally subside. 


To save worrying, spend time thinking. 
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Should ROFESSOR TUGWELL, As- 
Public sistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
Employees whose name has been attached to a 
Do This? bill aimed at manufacturers of pro- 


prietary medicines and other food and 
drug products, is, it is complained, spending taxpayers’ 
money in an extraordinary way to influence legislation. 
One manufacturer writes: 


“I was amazed this week to find that exhibits, prepared by the 
Food & Drug Bureau of the Department of Agriculture, against 
package medicines are being put on the screen in theatres and 
presented to Women’s Clubs and Civic Clubs by speakers. I am 
not amazed that they can find examples for exhibition, but that a 
Federal Bureau is using public money in an effort to pass legis- 
lation, which would stifle three major industries, viz., certain 
foods, medicines and cosmetics, for the benefit of suéh a small 
percentage of our people.” 


The head of another organization sends this: 


“I feel it a duty to the legitimate proprietary manufacturers 
to point out to you the unfairness and misrepresentation of the 
Food and Drug Administration at Washington. In the ‘Chamber 
of Horrors’ they seek to lead the public and Congress to believe 
that the entire package medicine industry is on the same low 
plane as the few disreputable ones they have put on display. Fur- 
ther, they do not state that they have already put out of business 
under the present law manufacturers making undue claims for 
their products. This is a gross misrepresentation by the Govern- 
ment itself and an injustice to those actively engaged in the manu- 
facture and distribution of legitimate products.” 


Is there not danger that some of our bureaucratic serv- 
ants will, unless checked, proceed, without warrant, to 
make themselves our dictatorial masters? 


Going bine majority of motor manufac- 
Full turers have clamped down on pro- 
Steam duction, have allowed dealers’ stocks 
Ahead to run abnormally low, have ceased 


driving their sales forces and have even 
cancelled much of their scheduled advertising. They have 
been influenced partly by the troublesome strike among 
dye-makers, partly by the recession in general business, 
partly by slackening in the demand for cars, partly by 
determination to carry over no old models into the new 
year, partly by necessity for preparing for new designs. 
But the pulling in of their horns has been potently influ- 
enced by acceptance of the idea that a normal number of 
cars cannot possibly be sold in November and December. 
One concern has adopted a totally different policy. One 
of its executives explained to me: “We refused to sub- 
scribe to the theory that sales could not be pushed profit- 
ably during the closing months of the year. Last month 
we increased our advertising and offered very generous 
special inducements to every salesman. Our highest ex- 
pectations were more than realized. We are doing exactly 
the same thing this month. We have drilled into every 
salesman that a great many of his competitors are con- 
tent at this season to sit in sales rooms and to shoot only 
such game as comes through the door. We have con- 
vinced our men that this affords a rare opportunity for 
them to go out after game, to beat every bush, while other 
hunters are loafing. We have already proved that this 
course pays. Our total sales for October and November 
will surprise the industry.” 
Isn’t this the right spirit, the spirit that will overcome 
inertia and make business hum? 








9 
Is This Roe of the misdeeds of 
Wise Use Insull and a few other utility 
of Public executives, some politicians and others 
Money? think they see opportunity to win 


favor by attacking utility companies 
regardless of justification—and regardless of the ultimate 
economic consequences. Why is Washington moving 
heaven and earth, and many millions of taxpayers’ money, 
to check overproduction of agricultural products, yet en- 
couraging, even financing, overproduction of utility facili- 
ties? Muscle Shoals is the most glaring, though not the 
only, example. Too, politicians are contriving to induce 
municipalities to spend taxpayers’ money in duplicating 
utility facilities already entirely adequate to fill all power 
and light demands. Is this not grossly wasteful over- 
production? Attempts are also being made in various 
communities to compel utility companies to cut rates to 
an unreasonable and ruinous extent. This at the very 
time wages are being raised under NRA decrees and 
utility tax burdens are becoming crushingly heavy. 
Unless utility companies are accorded something ap- 
proaching fair play, the consequences will be injurious, 
not merely to the companies affected, but to the com- 
munities themselves and to national recovery. Surely 
the New Deal intends to give all a square deal. 


“IT Am / & T a private dinner attended by 
Trying To leading citizens of Baltimore the 
Understand other evening, one man related that he 
My Son” had recently taken his son into the 


business, and added, “I am trying to 

understand him.” Instead of laying down the law to the 
young man as to how everything must be done, instead of 
ordering the son to accept unquestioningly his ideas, this 
business man is encouraging the youth to be himself, to 
think for himself, to suggest innovations, to express his 
own mentality and personality in his activities. Already 
he is inclined to believe that this method will yield worth- 
while results. The son is giving evidence that he is en 
rapport with the new day now being ushered in. 

An intensely interesting experiment ? 

Curiously, the following day I received a letter from 
a friend, the head of a nationally-known company whose 
headquarters are in the Middle-West, which reads, in 
part: 


Last year we lost a lot of money, but, more important, we did 
not lose faith. This year we have emerged from red into black. 
The credit to no inconsiderable extent is due to the junior execu- 
tives, especially the writer’s son, who was made president early 
in the year. 

All our principal executives are forty years old or less, so that 
the company has plenty of red, virile blood approaching its prime 
so far as ability and aggressiveness are concerned. The writer 
spent more than four decades at the head of this business and he 
feels that the younger generation should now have command. And 
it has. 


Old ways which fitted old days do not necessarily fit the 
new day and the new deal. New conditions call for new 
ideas, not to say new ideals. 


Does the overthrow of Tammany bosses foretell the 
overthrow, by-and-by, of Washington bureaucratic bosses? 


10 





ACTS about the Securities Act 

of 1933 which demand imme- 

diate attention and _ remedial 
action by Congress next session: 

It is paralyzing new financing by 
responsible, high-grade, established 
companies. 

It is stifling refunding of even the 
highest grade of corporate securities. 

It is gravely retarding business 
enterprise by making virtually im- 
possible the raising of additional 
capital by aggressive interests. 

It threatens wholesale _receiver- 
ships for thoroughly solvent concerns 
faced with maturing bonds, totalling 
more than a billion dollars between 
now and the end of next year. 

It has fostered the flotation of ex- 
actly the kind of securities Congress 
intended to discourage. 

In October, beyond municipal 
bonds, nothing but distillery stock 
($1,421,000) was launched. 

Whereas promoters of highly 
speculative new ventures can easily 
comply with the statute, old-estab- 
lished corporations of magnitude 
would have to spend many months 
and much money in compiling hun- 
dreds, even thousands, of pages of 
data, much of it virtually or entirely 
impossible to verify. 

Penalties are provided for: The 


Cushing Photo 


issuer of.the security; the directors 
of the company, whether or not they 
have signed the statement; the chief 
officials of the company; “and any 
person whose profession’ gives 
authority to a statement made by him 
and the underwriters of the issue,” 
such as accountants, engineers and 
appraisers. 

No board of directors consisting of 
business and financial leaders can be 
induced to shoulder the terrifically 
severe penalties specified in the Act. 
They would be called upon to swear 
to the absolute accuracy of myriads 
of statements which they could not 
possibly check up personally and 
vouch for. 

The law fixes liability to the full 
amount of a new issue upon others 
equally unable personally to verify 
each fact and figure—including every 
underwriter, even though his parti- 
cipation may have amounted to only 
a few thousand dollars of a $10,000,- 
000 or $20,000,000 or other large 


offer. 


HE incontrovertible truth is that 
the Securities Act, though laud- 
able in intent, has failed disastrously 
to achieve its objective. It has 
brought a deluge of alcohol, gold min- 
ing, brewery and other extremely 
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The 


Securities Act 
Is Paralyzing 


Business! 


By B. C. FORBES 


speculative promotions, the vend- 
ing of which has been facilitated by 
the total absence of attractive secur- 
ity offerings by underwriters of the 
highest standing and the largest re- 
sources. 

This condition, this deedlock, can- 
not be prolonged indefinitely without 
causing financial chaos, inflicting 
upon myriads of owners of invest- 
ment securities incalculable losses and 
thwarting President Roosevelt’s pro- 
gram for recovery and expanding 
employment. 

Allegations by the theorists who 
helped to inspire and frame the Act, 
by politicians possessing no adequate 
knowledge of finance or financing 
processes, by bureaucrats utterly un- 
fitted to exercise sound financial judg- 
ment—allegations by all such that in- 
fluential underwriters have gone “on 
strike” for the malicious purpose of 
frustrating Congress and compelling 
repeal of the Act, cannot and will not 
remedy the grave dangers created by 
this faulty piece of legislation. 

As a matter of fact, there is gen- 
eral acceptance by underwriters and 
other investment firms that the pur- 
poses of the Act are commendable, 
and that amendment. not repeal, is 
desirable. It is admitted that the 
laxity heretofore allowed should be 
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rigidly curbed for the purpose of, 
first, driving out fly-by-night and 
other irresponsible promoters who so 
mercilessly fleeced the public and, 
second, compelling all issuers and 
underwriters to furnish investors 
with comprehensive, trustworthy, up- 
to-date information about each and 
every offering. 


HE vital question, therefore, is: 
How can the Securities Act be 
altered to attain the aim sought? 

Among the most sensible and es- 
sential of the many amendments 
which have been proposed are: 

Liability of directors, officers and 
others should be limited to damages 
caused by untruthful statements, 
made knowingly or negligently. 

The term “underwriter” should be 
clarified, underwriters’ liability con- 
fined to those to whom they sell, and 
the basis of liability clearly defined. 

Drastic changes should be made in 
the data required in registration 
statements so that the investor may 
have all pertinent facts such as are 
called ior by expert institutional buy- 
ers of securities (insurance com- 
panies, banks, etc.) Less exhaustive 
data covering ancient history should 
be demanded, thus making it feasible 
for far-flung, old-established concerns 
to comply. 

More latitude should be given the 


Federal Trade Commission in such 
matters as dates of balance sheets 
and profit and loss statements, items 
to be inserted or omitted, and, gener- 
ally, exercising judgment to make 
applications practicable. 

Requirements regarding prospec- 
tuses and advertisements should be 
simplified. 

The prohibiting of making selling 
plans by an underwriter until 20 days 
after registration should be modified, 
enabling the original underwriter to 
sound out other underwriters and 
dealers without delay. 

Exemptions covering reorganiza- 
tions should be broadened. 


IRECTORS, issuers, under- 

writers, engineers, accountants 
have no precedents to enlighten them 
concerning the attitude courts are 
likely to take when negligence is 
charged against them by buyers of 
securities issued under the Act of 
1933. Arthur H. Dean (of Sullivan 
& Cromwell), recognized as_ the 
ablest legal authority on the subject, 
points out: 

“Tt should be borne in mind that 
the State and Federal Courts have 
concurrent jurisdiction under the 
statute, that actions cannot be re- 
moved to the Federal Courts, that 
standards of care and definition of a 
‘material fact’ vary in different juris- 
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dictions, and that there are both lit- 
eral and liberal minded judges. What 
a jury itself would do is unpredict- 
able.” 

Federal Trade Commissioners, rec- 
ognizing the unfortunate paralysis 
precipitated by the hasty passage of 
the Securities Act, may attempt to 
make interpretations designed to mod- 
ify the prevalent fear and stagnation. 
But, after all, their interpretations 
would be nothing more than expres- 
sions of opinion, and in no way bind- 
ing upon the courts. Interpretations, 
expressions of opinion by Govern- 
ment employees or other officials are 
not always upheld by judges. 

The very fact that the Commission 
has manifested a friendly, accommo- 
dating attitude may be interpreted as 
meaning that it already realizes that 
something must be done to abate the 
unfortunate consequences of the law. 

Congress should not permit its 
justifiable dissatisfaction with past 
performances to impel it to adhere to 
legislation which does not stop at 
punishing “Wall Street” but en- 
dangers recovery. This last, as the Act 
now stands, it unquestionably does. 

Hence, the supreme essentiality of 
amending the Securities Act at the 
next session of Congress. 

Without new capital, America can- 
not achieve a full measure of new 
progress. 


Price Fixing: Right or Wrong? 


S price fixing the path to indus- 

trial paradise? 

For many years, advocates of 
price fixing have contended that it is. 
Since 1929, their ranks have been 
swelled by depression-stalked busi- 
ness men who see price fixing as the 
way out of cut-throat competition. 
To-day, price clauses in NRA codes 
have brought the issue to the boil- 
ing point. 

Advocates of price fixing believe 
that it will result in four sweeping 
reforms: It will prevent ruinous com- 
petition; it will allow industry to 
increase payrolls; it will compensate 
business for the sacrifices the NRA 
requires; and it will stabilize busi- 
ness activity by eliminating many of 
the harmful risks now present in the 
economic system. 

If price fixing will attain these 
ends, it certainly deserves a leading 
part in any economic plan. 

But will it? 

To answer that question, three 
others must be answered: First, can 
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prices be fixed? Second, what are 
the hazards of price fixing? Third, 
what price must business pay for 
the privilege? 

A number of more-or-less suc- 
cessful attempts at price fixing are 
on record: Public utilities ; railroads ; 
the War-time experiment; patented 
goods; European cartels, for ex- 
ample. 

But the circumstances surround- 
ing each of these cases are unusual. 
Public-utility price fixing follows the 
fact that utilities are legal monopo- 
lies operated under direct govern- 
ment supervision. Railroad rates are 
fixed for tiie same reason (although 
railroads may be less of a monopoly) ; 
and the memory of the socially dis- 
astrous effects of last century’s rate 
wars also is a factor. War-time price 
fixing grew out of the need for en- 
couraging the production of needed 
comnodities and for assuring econ- 
omy in government buying.  Pat- 
ented goods, produced by a single 
company, are a monopoly and are 


subject to strict production control. 
Cartel price fixing depends equally 
on monopoly and on the control (and 
allocation) of production for what ~ 
limited success it has attained. 


HE situation in which the aver- 
age industry and company find 
themselves is, however, different. They 
are in competition with others; un- 
able to control production (except 
under codes which are confined to 
the natural resource industries) ; and 
unable to present completely satisfac- 
tory proof that the social conse- 
quences growing out of their own 
price wars are as serious as those 
which grew out of railroad rate wars 
and discriminations, with their stran- 
gulation of individual companies, in- 
dustries, and even towns and cities. 
Furthermore, price fixing’s record 
is by no means clean, for the wreck- 
age of a vast number of unsuccessful 
plans strews the path of experience: 
The stabilization policy of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board; Great Britain’s 
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plan for fixing rubber prices ; Brazil’s 
for coffee; Chile’s for nitrates; and 
a hundred others. Uncontrolled— 
and uncontrollable — competition 
played havoc with each experiment. 

Obviously, then, the first necessity 
for successful price fixing in com- 
petitive industries (or in industries 
which compete with others) is com- 
plete control of production. This 
means nothing less than rigid allo- 
cation of production. The Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration rec- 
ognizes this principal in formulating 
many of its marketing agreements. 
Even the five frantic Western gov- 
ernors who rushed to Washington 
in November to get immediate farm 
relief saw this point: They presented 
a price-fixing plan (turned down by 
the Federal government as too dif- 
ficult to enforce) which included, as 
essential features, compulsory reduc- 
tion in acreage and a rigid marketing 
quota for each farmer. 


ONSIDER the difficulties of al- 

locating production. How shall 
it be allocated without stunting the 
sales growth of progressive compa- 
nies and slowing up the inevitable de- 
cline of backward producers? How 
can new producers, in possession of 
new and more efficient processes, 
enter the industry? How can the al- 
locating authority correctly forecast 
future demand? How can an alloca- 
tion plan work without rigid enforce- 
ment? And how can rigid enforce- 
ment be effective without rigid gov- 
ernment control of the industry—pre- 
cisely the issue against which many 
business men are fighting to-day? 
Men in the lumber industry are now 
wrestling with these problems, and 
they are a long way from the solutions. 


But allocation difficulties are only 
one puzzle in the bewildering maze 
of detail into which price. fixing 
leads. The point at which prices are 
to be pegged is all-important. If 
prices are set too high, consumption 
is discouraged; substitutes come in- 
to use (as exemplified in AAA’s 
current move to clap compensatory 
taxes on products which compete with 
processing-taxed farm commodities) ; 
new companies rush into the field to 
profit from the momentarily high 
prices ; low-cost producers make tre- 
mendous profits; imports increase; 
overproduction rears its head; “boot- 
leggers” spring up overnight; supply 
exceeds demand; and the whole top- 
heavy structure collapses with a 
crash. 


Yet if prices are too low, nothing 
is gained. Manufacturers go to the 
wall, demand exceeds supply, the 
legitimate needs of buyers cannot be 
filled—and again the structure col- 
lapses. 


There is, of course, a happy me- 
dium between these two points. But 
that happy medium cannot be set 
arbitrarily without determining at 
what point supply and demand 
will meet; and no one can know 
where supply and demand will meet 
without going out and actually sell- 
ing goods. That process places a 
value on the goods. But it is only 
the value of the moment. The buy- 
er’s desire to buy or the seller's 
desire to sell may change the next 
instant. With that change comes a 
change in value; with it must come 
a change in price if the goods are to 
be moved. Yet a price which fluctu- 
ates closely in line with supply and 
demand is precisely the sort of price 
not desired by the advocate of fixed 
prices. 

The defects and difficulties of ar- 
bitrary and outright price fixing are 


so obvious that a number of modi- - 


fied plans have been developed. These 
plans usually attempt, in one way or 
another, to link prices with costs. One 
plan, for example, is to set prices at 
a point which will allow a fair re- 
turn on investment, over and above 
all costs. The outstanding objections 
to this method are that it ignores the 
law of supply and demand, and as- 
sumes the soundness of the principle 
that “the world owes me a living.” 

But there are a myriad of other 
objections. The Transportation Act 
of 1920, for example, specified fair 
return as the basis for fixing rail- 
road rates. Yet, thirteen years later, 
we find the railroads still disagreeing 
over the very first step—the definition 
of investment. Should it be repro- 
duction cost, new? Or historical 
cost? Or “prudent” cost? 

Again, the fair-return-on-invest- 
ment theory subsidizes the company 
with costly, wasteful investments in 
plant and equipment, and penalizes 
the company whose investment has 
been made prudently, wisely and 
cautiously. 

Moreover, conceding for the mo- 
ment that investment can be deter- 
mined to everyone’s satisfaction, what 
is a fair return? Just what differ- 
ence in return measures the differ- 
ence in the risks and hazards of 
banking and brewing, of canning and 
store-keeping, of copper-mining and 
furniture-making ? 

Finally, at what point are prices to 
be fixed to yield a specified return on 
investment? No two companies have 
the same production capacity per dol- 
lar of investment. To set a uniform 
price for all companies will mean one 
rate of return for low-investment 
producers, an entirely different rate 
for high-investment producers. On 
the other hand, to vary prices ac- 
cording to investment will throw the 
market into the hands of the low- 
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investment producer, and prevent the 
high-investment producer from earn- 
ing any return whatever. 


XPERIENCE has shown that 

the complexities of the fair-re- 
turn-on-investment theory are seri- 
ous enough when it is applied only 
to the rigidly controlled and compar- 
atively non-competitive public utility 
and railroad industries. If it is ap- 
plied to other, uncontrolled, volatile 
and highly competitive industries, the 
complexities will be staggering. And 
even in the case of the public utilities 
and the railroads, the plan has not 
worked as it was intended to: Few 
indeed are the railroads which, in re- 
cent years, have earned a fair return 
(by any definition) on investment 
(by any definition) ; and many public 
utilities find themselves in the same 
boat. 

But methods more flexible than re- 
turn on investment have been pro- 
posed for hitching prices to costs. 
The NRA codes in particular have 
grown a harvest of variations, most of 
which attempt to set minimum prices 
and to link prices with production 
cost. Some have found their way in- 
to approved codes, others have been 
rejected; the policy which NRA fol- 
lows is by no means clear. 

Certain basic objections can be 
made, however, to all plans of this 
type; these objections usually have 
been voiced by NRA’s Economic Di- 
vision and Consumers’ Advisory 
Board. First of all, no two compa- 
nies, nor no two men, can agree on 
exactly what costs are. At best, costs 
are an arbitrary accounting expres- 
sion—how arbitrary is illustrated by 
the never-ending battle between ad- 
vocates of different methods of de- 
preciation. Second, costs, even if they 
can be agreed on, vary widely with 
volume of production, and they can- 
not be determined exactly until the 
last unit is in the hands of its user. 
No automobile manufacturer, for ex- 
ample, knows what the final cost of 
his cars will be until the last unit 
of that particular model has rolled 
off the assembly line. Third, costs and 
the price of the finished product have 
little or no relation except over a 
period of many years; consumers 
don’t consider cost of production 
when they buy, and prices are set in 
many mass production industries be- 


fore costs are figured. Finally, the 


difficulty of determining costs and, 
therefore, of convicting evaders 
makes strict enforcement of selling- 
below-cost provisions almost impos- 
sible. 

Granting for the sake of discus- 
sion, however, that these difficulties 
can be overcome, the possible results 
of the more important minimum- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Coming: A Boom in Personnel 
Management 





Codes have put a premium on labor efficiency. . . . The 


right efficiency plan, 


if rammed down employees’ 


throats, will cause trouble just as surely as the wrong 


plan. . 


EADERS in personnel manage- 

;ment believe that their field is in 

for a boom—a boom which may 
even exceed the tremendous interest 
in industrial relations which followed 
the War. 

They hold the NRA to be directly 
responsible. The codes have in- 
creased wage rates; thus they have 
put a premium on labor efficiency. 
Efficient labor is not the result of 
natural processes. It is the result of 
careful planning, of scientific meth- 
ods, of skillful handling of em- 
ployees. Because it is difficult to 
choose the right method of increasing 
employee efficiency from the many 
methods available, and because to- 
day’s employees must be handled with 
gloves, the job of reducing labor 
costs per unit of product is not one 
for the amateur. The task calls for 
diplomacy and tact, for a man who 
knows the ins and outs of employee 
psychology. The right method, if 
rammed down employees’ throats, 
may cause labor troubles just as seri- 
ous as those which spring from instal- 
lation of the wrong method of in- 
creasing employee efficiency. 


. - What can the employer do to meet this test? 


What can the employer do to in- 
crease his employees’ efficiency and 
thus reduce the cost of labor? 

The most obvious course is to get 
at the causes of high labor costs. 
They may be the result of any or all 
of eight management faults, all of 
which are more or less inter-related : 
(1) Inefficient plant layout; (2) in- 
adequate training; (3) waste motion; 
(4) poor routing and flow of work; 
(5) poor selection of employees; 
(6) high turnover of personnel; (7) 
lack of incentive. or of effective in- 
centives, to encourage efficiency; (8) 
lost time, usually a result of some or 
all of these conditions. 

The antidote for many of these 
management ills is evident. A com- 
plete overhaul of the factory or office 
may be necessary to overcome in- 
efficient layout. Inadequate training 
may be corrected by instituting or re- 
vising training courses. Time and 
motion studies will often solve the 
problem of waste motion in em- 
ployees’ working methods. The cure 
for poor routing and flow of work 
may lie in a new plant layout; or it 
may lie in a new inventory policy, in 
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better training of employees or in the 
purchase of new conveying and me- 
chanical equipment. Scientific meth- 
ods of selecting workmen—by ana- 
lyzing job requirements, and so on— 
will go far to keep square pegs out of 
round holes. Employee turnover (a 
source of tremendous expense, es- 
pecially when the job calls for a long 
and expensive training course or ap- 
prenticeship) may be lowered by re- 
vising training methods to make them 
fit in more closely with actual pro- 
duction needs; or by more careful 
selection of employees; or by firing a 
few domineering or incompetent fore- 
men. 

The mere statement of some of the 
more obvious solutions, however, 
does no justice to the complexities of 
each process; nor can it uncover 
the often extremely obscure causes of 
labor inefficiency. 

The most effective method of in- 
creasing employee efficiency in many 
plants is in providing practical in- 
centives for efficiency, or in changing 
existing incentives to reach the de- 
sired result. Yet, because of the cur- 
rently suspicious and skeptical atti- 
tude of employees, they are, perhaps. 
the most difficult and delicate steps 
to take. Either task requires careful 
handling and administration and a 
thorough knowledge of the employee’s 
psychology if employees are not to 
conclude that their company is trying 
to “put something over” on them. 
Nevertheless, conditions of produc- 
tion under NRA codes practically re- 
quire that these steps be taken. 

Incentives may be either financial 
or non-financial. In the first class 
fall piece-work methods and the more 
elaborate plans under which employee 

(Covtinued on page 33) 











WINTHROP W. ALDRICH (48) 
“Twice astounded 
banking world” 


HE economic storm has swept 
many magnates from high 
perches. 

Other men have come to the front. 

Some of those who have gone into 
the background had reached or were 
approaching retirement age, but not 
all, by any means. Certain large or- 
ganizations have experienced drastic 
shake-ups in executive ranks, from 
chairman or president down. Not a 
few $25,000 and $50,000 men are 
among the unemployed. 

These photographs represent men 
who have risen to new eminence 
within the last twelve months. 

Changes have been most numerous 
among bank heads. Hardly one of 
America’s very largest financial in- 
stitutions has the same president to- 
day as it had last year. 

The biggest bank in the world, 
Chase National of New York, has 
witnessed the transfer of chief ex- 
ecutive command, under deeply re- 
grettable circumstances, from Albert 
H. Wiggin, after more than twenty 
years’ domination, to Winthrop W. 
Aidrich, the legally-trained brother- 
in-law of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
the largest Chase stockholder. 


Aldrich has twice astounded the 
banking world: First, by publicly ad- 
vocating sweeping bank reforms 
which were immediately interpreted 
as unpalatable to J. P. Morgan & 
Company and other powerful private 
banking underwriters; second, by 
stepping up to the stand at the Pecora 
Senatorial investigation while admis- 
sions of gigantic and highly lucrative 
speculation in the bank’s stocks were 
being wrung from Wiggin, and pro- 
claiming that no such tactics would 
be tolerated under his regime. 

Whereas Wiggin rolled up mil- 
lions by his operations in his own 
bank stock, Charles E. Mitchell lost 
millions by his efforts to prevent his 
bank (National City of New York) 
stock from tumbling headlong during 
the panic. Charged by the Govern- 





WILLIAM 8S. KNUDSEN (54) 
“Innate aptitude ; 
mechanical genius” 





GERARD SWOPE (60) 
“Live-wire; master of 
diplomatic salesmanship” 


FORBES. for 





C. E. GROESBECK (57) 
“In tune with modern 
psychology” 


Men Who Have Step 


ment with illegal evasion of income 
tax payments, Mitchell resigned. 
Later he was found not guilty. His 
place at the helm of the National City 
was taken by James H. Perkins, a 
totally different personality. Whereas 
Mitchell was extraordinarily aggres- 
sive, dynamic, ambitious, bull-dog, 
Jim Perkins is essentially conserva- 
tive, mild-mannered, friend-winning. 
Like Aldrich, he is regarded as en- 
tirely “safe.” 

No banker has undergone more 
eventful experiences than the re- 
doubtable A. P. Giannini, California 
produce merchant who, displeased 
over his treatment by a San Fran- 
cisco bank, established one of his own, 
built it up to towering dimensions, 
acquired a larger number of branches 
than any other bank in America, or- 
ganized the 
Transamerica 
Corporation to 
acquire stock in- 
terest in other 
banks, reached 
out until he 
finally gained 
control of the 
venerable Bank 
of America in 
New York, be- 
came a veritable 
banking Napo- 
leon _ bestriding 
the continent — 
then retired. 

Riled by the 
tactics employed 
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by the “Wall Street interests” that 
came into power in Transamerica, he 
announced his determination to oust 
them, waged an amazingly vigorous 
campaign, achieved his objectives, is 
once again in the saddle, and recently 
won a seat on the National City Bank 
Board in New York, a signal triumph. 
Giannini, a physical giant, is the 
quintessence of courage, unafraid to 
fight “Wall Street” singlehandedly. 


The Senatorial probe into Morgan 
& Company brought a new figure into 
national, international, prominence, 
George Whitney, a blue-blood who 
exhibited an amazingly agile mental- 
ity, an extraordinary memory and im- 
perturbable self-control. In inner 
circles “young George Whitney” 
(48) has been called “the ablest of 
New York’s younger-generation fi- 
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GEORGE WHITNEY (48) 
“Blue-blood of amazingly 
agile mentality” 


GEORGE A. SLOAN (40) 
“Irrepressible enthusiasm 
for job” 
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E. L. CORD (39) 
“Courage, vision, 
resourcefulness” 


JAMES H. PERKINS (57) 
“Safe ; friend- 
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winning” 


ped to the Front 


FORBES 


nanciers.” J. P. Morgan himself 
made no effort during the Washing- 
ton quiz to conceal his admiration for 
his quick-witted, good-looking, brainy 
young partner. In time, he probably 
will take over more of the burdens 
long shouldered by Thomas W. 
Lamont. 


Another banker who stepped into 
high authority is Eugene R. Black, of 
Atlanta. He guides the destinies of 
the Federal Reserve Board—in so far 
as the destinies of any governmental 
body are guided by anyone but Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself. Unlike some 
bankers, he is essentially democratic, 
tolerant, human, still possessing a 
sense of humor, so invaluable during 
these times. 

Gerard Swope, live-wire president 
of General Electric, past-master of 





FLOYD B. ODLUM (41) 
“Not caught napping” 








diplomatic salesmanship, long an 
earnest advocate and applier of 
humane consideration of wage-earn- 
ers, and sharing deeply the profound 
interest of his chairman, Owen D. 
Young, in economic and social prob- 
lems, sprang anew into the limelight 
the other day by launching a plan for 
industrial self-government, as a suc- 
cessor by-and-by to the NRA stripe 
of bureaucracy. Fores has for years 
advocated action by industrial leaders 
along some such lines as Swope pro- 
poses. Carried out effectively, the 
plan would potently mold the struc- 
ture and functioning of America’s 
industrial, social, labor, political de- 
velopments. It has General Johnson’s 
benediction. It may go and should 
go far. 


One important code passed the 
NRA _ without 
haggling, bitter- 
ness or waving 
of the Big Stick, 
and since mid- 
July has been en- 
joying the fruits 
of genuine self- 
government with 
no coercion from 
Washington ;cot- 
ton textile manu- 
facturing. A 
year ago it was 
one of the most 
anarchistic _in- 
dustries in the 
country, follow- 
ing years of 
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EUGENE R. BLACK (59) 
“Invaluable sense 

of humor” 


M. E. COYLE (46) 
“Difficulties never 
down him” 


A. P. GIANNINI (68) 


“Quintessence 
of courage” 


ruinous overproduction, senility, nar- 
row-mindedness, ignorance of manu- 
facturing costs and an attitude towards 
labor which combined (unsuccessful- 
ly) the primitive and the paternalistic. 

The phenomenal rejuvenation of 
this industry, normally our largest 
employer—which has finally said 
farewell to child labor—is credited 
chiefly to the generalship of George 
A. Sloan of the Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute, a Tennesseean. He supple- 
ments good looks, a pleasing person- 
ality and broad-gauge diplomacy with 
hard work and irrepressible enthusi- 
asm for his job. 

One of the romances of American 
business has been the rapid-fire 
growth of Electric Bond & Share. 

Its genesis and genius was Sidney 
Z. Mitchell, a stalwart of stalwarts, a 
driver of drivers, an upbuilder of up- 
builders. Creator of the first puny 
electric power plant in the Pacific 
Northwest, he branched out bravely, 
overcoming obstacles which would 
have daunted a less confident, a less 
self-reliant entrepreneur. He at- 
tracted the notice of and joined C. A. 
Coffin, General Electric’s farseeing 
head. Mitchell utilized all the latest 
corporate devices for expanding with 
seven-league boots, including holding 
companies, “warrants,” “stock 
rights,” etc., etc. Finally, a Hercules 
though he was, his health gave way. 

His mantle fell on C. E. Groes- 
beck. Whereas Sidney Mitchell 
fitted into the way of doing things in 
his day, Groesbeck fits into the mod- 
ern, more restrained order of con- 
ducting utility operations. A Bach- 
elor of Science, he is more interested 
in engineering, production, scientific 
and research problems than in High 
Finance. Also, he is in tune with 
modern psychology, with public senti- 
ment, with every reasonable “re- 
form.” 

. Another man identified with util- 
ities, Floyd B. Odlum, formerly an 


(Continued on page 22) 
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S it possible to know, months 

ahead, what sort of business con- 

ditions will prevail at any given 
time? 

Will business improve in the next 
six months ? 

I. 

A year ago (December Ist), the 
first signed article in this series said: 
“As Christmas goes, so goes next 
ear.” . . . December turned out to 
be (for the first time since 1928) the 
busiest month of the second half 
year. And 1933 has fulfilled the 
promise of improvement. 

March lst, Forspes foresaw a 
Spring rise greater than any since 
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1928. This promise, too, was ful- 
filled. 

June 15th, we said: “Once more 
prosperity is picking and choosing” 
and “business activity is likely to calm 
down until another wave of forward 
movement starts.” Again, correct. 

September Ist, we pointed ahead 
“to the best Autumn in several 
years.” And, surprising as the news 
will be to those still in the doldrums 
of doubt and fear, this advance esti- 
mate is also working out to a nicety 
(as will be seen from information 
given on the opposite page). 

Every one of these four advance 
estimates was given at a time when 
the general belief of business men 
and the opinions published in other 
periodicals and special services wére 
almost universally on the contrary 
side. 


What Will the Next 
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Months Bring? 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Look back to your newspaper files 
of last June and July; note the gen- 
eral conviction that business was ad- 
vancing uninterruptedly to higher 
levels. 

Search all material published just 
before the bank holiday; you find it 
pervaded by gloom. 

As for estimates and reports pub- 
lished between December lst and 
March Ist, they reflect universal 
hopelessness. 

How has it been possible for 
Forses thus to run counter to pre- 
vailing opinion, including the opin- 
ion of experts, three times in succes- 
sion, and be right each time? Was 
this luck, or was it something else? 

Thereby hangs a tale. 


WO years ago, Forsgs, like 
f everyone else, was thoroughly 
dissatisfied with traditional methods 
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of measuring and “forecasting” busi- 
ness activity. ‘Disgusted’ is even 
closer to the truth than “dissatisfied.” 
These traditional methods had failed 
entirely. They had been the cause of 
many thousands of unsound business 
decisions, and'the source of wide- 
spread human misery. 

Were better methods, truly reli- 
able methods, ‘possible? 

The answer lay in one direction 
alone: The application of sound sci- 
entific procedure, together with a 
complete breaking away from tradi- 
tion. 

Science does not begin at the end 
and work backward. It begins at the 
beginning. 

And the beginning of any true sci- 
entific approach must be the careful 
and accurate observation of many 
thousands of details. 


It is such observation of countless 
details which has made possible that 
most remarkable of all mechanical de- 
velopments, the foolproof motor car 
of to-day. Observation of tens of 
thousands of details has given us the 
efficient fuels which we use in these 
motor cars. Electric refrigeration, the 
radio, air conditioning, every recent 
technical development of importance 
has started with patient observation 
of innumerable details, relationships, 
and trends. 

It is only through a dose of the 
same medicine that the measurement 
of business trends can become a 
science. 

After study of details comes the 
making of hypotheses to explain the 
conditions observed. Next, the test- 
ing of these hypotheses. And when 
hypotheses have been proved, predic- 
tion, in any science, begins to be pos- 
sible. 

It is this road which Fores has 
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tried, patiently, to follow in its re- 
searches. 

Starting with a basic idea generous- 
ly furnished by Joseph H. Barber of 
the Walworth Company, and follow- 
ing this idea through countless rami- 
fications, experiencing at first more 
failures than successes, but gradually 
accumulating a real fund of observa- 
tion and experience, we have already 
learned many things about business 
and change in business which were 
never before known. 

From the true scientific standpoint, 
these experiments are still near their 
beginning. But already they have 
achieved the results outlined above, 
and are throwing more and more light 
on the future. 
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II. 


What of the next six months? 

Every indication now points to im- 
provement, probably steady improve- 
ment, during that period. By April, 
it is quite likely that business in dol- 
lars will be 30 per cent. ahead of busi- 
ness a year earlier. 

One reason why this outlook runs 
counter to current opinion is that 
most people fail to realize how really 
good the past month has been. Be- 
cause there was almost universal de- 
cline after the speculative over-ex- 
pansion of June and July, and be- 
cause such indices as that of steel 
production have continued a natural 
seasonal decline, and because of the 
inadequacy of traditional methods of 
measuring business, prevailing opin- 
ion has been pessimistic. 

But here are some interesting facts. 

First: In 1932, the month of Octo- 
ber ranked eighth among the first ten 
months of the year in dollar volume 
of business (as measured by debits 
to individual accounts in Federal Re- 
serve banks). Had business been a 
fraction of one per cent. less, Octo- 
ber would have ranked tenth... . 
This year, October stands third (to 
July and June) among the ten 
months. It is the first time since 1929 
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that October has ranked better than 
sixth in the same period. 

Second: In its relation to the 
period six months earlier, October 
was considerably better than a normal 
month. Not only was it the fifth suc- 
cessive month to rate above normal 
by this test, but the percentage by 
which it exceeded normal expectation 
was surpassed only in July. 

Third: Whereas business in Au- 
gust dipped almost to 1932 levels and 
in September fell below 1932, busi- 
ness in October again exceeded last 
year. It thus becomes the fifth month 
of the current year to better last 
year’s figures, with only July and 
June ahead of it on a percentage 
basis. 

May I recall to readers at this mo- 
ment our September Ist estimate 
that, in relation to the first half of 
the year, this would probably be “the 
strongest Autumn since 1919.” 

At the present time, this probability 






still holds. On this basis, the Autumn 
of 1933 is already easily ahead of 
every Autumn since 1929 and of sev- 
eral in the period preceding 1928. If 
business conditions until the first of 
January continue at the rate most re- 
cently prevailing, the record for every 
Autumn since 1919 will, in fact, have 
been beaten. 


ERE is a more startling fact. 

For next April to live up to the 
estimate given above (30 per cent. 
ahead of 1933), no single factor of 
improvement needs to enter business 
which is not already present. 

In its relation to business six 
months earlier, last October was 82 
per cent. of the normal established in 
the previous ten years. By a similar 
test, October of this year is 116 per 
cent. of normal. April, 1933, has a 
rating of 84 per cent. by the same 
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each year has been manifested be- 
tween November and the following 
July. 

So that readers may see for them- 
selves some of the many hitherto un- 
realized trends in business which have 
been uncovered by this new basic 
business research, we have repro- 
duced on this page one of the many 
charts which have been of assistance 
in our own glimpses into the future. 
This chart will repay all the careful 
study which any business man cares 
to give it. If he will think freely 
about some of the implications which 
it presents to his mind, his previously 
held ideas about business will prob- 
ably receive more than one jolt. 

Forses asks no one to accept its 
own interpretation of this chart. But 
the chart itself is made from figures 
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method. If April makes only the 
same twelve-month improvement that 
October has made, its volume of busi- 
ness will be more than 30 per cent. 
above that of April, 1933. 

The intelligent reader will at once 
question whether the mere fact that 
October has shown so much improve- 
ment means that April will show an 
equal improvement. 

The reader is right. The mere fact 
does not do so. But elaborate tests 
covering the month-by-month record 
of the past 15 years indicate that 
April almost certainly will. It is 
amazing, but true, that since July 
1932, no single month has failed to 
surpass the month a year earlier in 
its relationship to normal (as this 
word “normal” is used in the para- 
graphs immediately preceding.) 

Another fact which indicates the 
probability of improvement through 
the Winter and Spring is this: Ever 
since 1929, November has been the 
low point of the year by almost any 
test. Even in the darkest days of the 
depression, the greatest strength of 
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available to anyone, and can easily 
be duplicated by anyone who cares to 
go to the expense and trouble of veri- 
fying it. 

This is a chart of debits to in- 
dividual accounts in Federal Reserve 
Banks. The solid light line represents 
debits for the country as a whole. 
and the dotted light line stands for 
debits outside the city of New York. 
The heavy line is the long-time trend 
line made by averaging the swings 
of the light solid line. 

The figure which is plotted is in 
each case the ratio of debits at any 
given time to those of the same period 
a year earlier (four-weeks moving 
total). 

But without taking the time to 
digest this technical explanation 
which has just been given, the reader 
may note the following relationships, 
to which the numbers on the chart 
refer: 

1. Late 1931. The long-time trend line 
is steadily falling. 

2. Spring of 1932. The line for out- 
side of New York has begun to strengthen, 
and to pull farther away from the line 
which includes New York. 

3. June 1, 1932. This is the low point 

(Continued on page 23) 
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How to 


From now on: 


Sell From 


Lazy cut-throat price appeals are dead. 
Competitive selling will need more brain- 


power. 


Salesmen must know more about their jobs. 
Markets will shift on a vast scale. 


Packages must be overhauled, styles re- 


vamped. 


Can you and your salesmen meet these chal- 


lenges? 


ELLING conditions under 
Snra’s codes will speed the for- 

ward march of companies with 
sound marketing methods, and will 
place squarely before the others the 
problem of following them or of go- 
ing out of business. 

The marketing problem under the 
codes will be no set-up for the sales 
manager or for his salesmen. 

Sooner or later, in almost every 
discussion among marketing men, 
this question comes up: “Is the price 
appeal dead?” 

Not all marketing men will agree 
that the answer to that question is 
yes. But — surprisingly — a great 
many will. Surprisingly, that is, in 
the light of analysis. 

If, from now on, all prices were to 
be fixed; if no seller were to be al- 
lowed to deviate from the fixed price, 
no matter what his costs might be; 
if all merchandise were to be stand- 
ardized—the day when price appeals 
no longer count would actually be 
here. The buyer, paying the same 
price for the products of all manu- 
facturers, would give his business to 
the seller who gave him the most in 
quality and service. 

But this picture is far from correct. 

It is true that, in codes affecting 
the natural resource industries, price- 
fixing machinery has been set up 
which, if placed in motion, will result 
in substantially the conditions out- 
lined. These codes and industries, 
however, have been clearly labelled as 
exceptions by the National Recovery 
Administration. In no others, has 
out-and-out price fixing been sanc- 
tioned. 

Furthermore, the NRA’s definite 
policy is to encourage efficiency, 


which requires that the efficient pro- 
ducer be allowed to reap his reward 
by pricing his goods at a lower level 
than those of his inefficient competi- 
tors. Clauses which forbid selling 
below the individual company’s cost 
do not alter this policy, for the effi- 
cient manufacturer can sell at a lower 
price than his competitors and still 
sell above his cost. 

In the light of these facts, the fre- 
quently-heard statements that price 
appeals have no place in the new 
order of selling stand out as reckless 
and unjustified. 

And there is still another reason 
for believing that sellers will continue 
to use the price appeal. The day 
when buyers buy without looking at 
price tags has not yet dawned. It 
probably never will, so far as the 
ultimate consumer is concerned. His 
instinct for a bargain dominates 
nearly every purchase he makes. 
Falling incomes have sharpened that 
instinct during the past few years. 
Now, incomes are tending to rise; but 
so are prices. And rising prices and 
Washington activities which are de- 
signed to place consumers on their 
guard against unwarranted price in- 
creases will give the bargain instinct 
little chance to die out. No seller can 
afford to ignore any legitimate appeal 
that moves his goods. 


N the other hand, the seller who 

makes his appeal with cut-throat 
prices has been brought up short in 
two ways: By code provisions which 
forbid sales below cost, or which 
otherwise set a bottom limit to prices ; 
and by minimum wage regulations 
which prevent him from taking the 
difference between a fair price and a 


FORBES for 


Now On 


cut-throat price out of wages. Un- 
less this seller is the most efficient 
producer in his field, he must sell 
something besides price, for there is 
a point below which he will not or 
cannot go in reducing prices. When 
this point has been reached, the fac- 
tors of quality, service and reputa- 
tion come in to decide the sale. The 
company which is strongest in these 
factors, and the salesman who can 
best present them, will get the order. 
But even should the seller be the 
most efficient producer (and thus be 
justified in pricing his goods below 
those of his competitors), in many 
codes his competitors have a come- 
back: They can meet his price, even 
though it is below their own costs. 

It seems clear, then, that the price 
appeal will still be with us. But it 
seems equally clear that cut-throat 
price cutting will be so harnessed that 
other factors—quality, service, repu- 
tation—can play a greater part than 
they recently have in consummating 
the sale. Several marketing develop- 
ments are likely to grow out of this 
change in emphasis and this limitation 
on price cutting. 


N the first place, more intelligence 

must be brought into play in 
working out competitive selling 
methods. Quality and service argu- 
ments must be met, at least in part. 
And competition on this basis calls 
for more intelligence, for more re- 
sourcefulness, for more originality, 
for better training of salesmen and 
for better selling methods than com- 
petition based on price alone. 

In the second place, sellers will 
feel more free to invest in market re- 
search, in selective distribution, in 
pre-testing of advertising and selling 
campaigns. For one thing, the need 
for these methods will be greater. 
For another thing, the domination of 
price selling means that costs raust 
be cut, however shortsightedly ; when 
price selling is placed under control, 
shortsighted cost cutting is less like- 
ly, for there is at least a chance of 
receiving a return on an investment 
in better marketing methods. 

In the third place, advertising is 
likely to play an even more important 
part in moving goods; and it will be 
better advertising. It takes far less 
intelligence to prepare an advertise- 
ment which is built around a cut 
price than one which stresses quality ; 
and it takes a smaller volume of 
advertising to drive home a price tag 
than a quality tag. 
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In the fourth place, there is some 
prospect that distribution costs will 
be reduced. Certainly, this is true of 
manufacturers and distributors who 
handle farm products, for the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration’s 
out-and-out policy is to force in- 
efficient and wasteful units to get out 
of the distributing channel between 
farmer and consumer. NRA’s policy 
is not so hard-boiled. Whether or 
not marketing costs under its juris- 
diction are reduced will depend on the 
relative strength of two conflicting 
factors: Wage increases, which will 
tend to increase costs; and a greater 
volume of market research, which 
should, in the long run, reduce mar- 
keting costs. 


F the consumer pays, in the end, 

for jungle-like selling methods— 
as he does—then distributing costs 
will certainly be reduced by code pro- 
visions which outlaw unfair trade 
practices. Not all codes contain the 
same fair practice provisions; and 
the problems of enforcing the pro- 
visions and of plugging loopholes 
through which evaders may slip still 
remain. Nevertheless, no one can 
doubt that vast corrective measures 
have been taken to stamp out inac- 
curate advertisitg and selling claims; 
misrepresentation and deception; se- 
cret and discriminatory rebates and 
allowances; forced purchases of an 
undesired article in order to obtain 
a desired one; commercial bribery; 
blacklists ; underhanded and unethical 
attacks on competitors; breaches of 
contract; design piracy; abuse of the 
privilege of returning goods; and a 
score of other practices which have 
disrupted business and turned it, in 
some industries, into something like 
a racket. 


To the extent that a seller has used 
these methods of obtaining distribu- 
tion (providing, of course, that they 
are ruled out in his particular indus- 
try’s code), he must find some other 
means of getting his goods into the 
hands of buyers. In the past, had 
unethical practices been ruled out by 
law, his probable recourse would have 
been to cut-throat pricing. But cut- 
throat pricing has been placed in a 
strait-jacket. Consequently, the seller 
of this type now faces the alter- 
native of toeing the mark with his 
competitors or of going out of busi- 
ness. 


The development of grading and 
standards under the codes is likely to 
have a profound effect on selling 
methods. This is especially true in 
the marketing of industrial goods; 
some of the codes covering these 
lines—bituminous coal and lumber, 
for example—provide definitely for 
grading and standards. Alert sales- 








Startling new 


STUDEBAKERS 
break 


sales records! 


BIGGEST OCTOBER IN FIVE YEARS 
IS BEING FOLLOWED BY BIGGEST 
NOVEMBER IN EIGHT YEARS! 


Sensational success in every 

corner of America has marked 
the introduction of the startling new 
Studebakers of 1934. 


Priced $200 to $900 under the 
lowest priced Studebakers of other 
years, these brilliant new cars of 
speedway stamina and skyway style 
are easily the best-built, best-look- 
ing, best-performing automobiles 
that ever bore the Studebaker name 
plate. And the public is responding 
by purchasing these aerodynamic 
new Studebakers in record-break- 
ing volume. 


A literal Studebaker buying wave 
has been sweeping motordom since 
these new Studebakers were pre- 
sented on October 12. Many dealers 


FROM THE SPEEDWAY 
COMES THEIR STAMINA 





have not had an opportunity to 
place cars on their showroom floors, 
advance orders have been so enor- 
mous. Studebaker has had the big- 
gest October in five years—and 
orders on hand assure the biggest 
November in eight years! 


But Studebaker has no control 
over basic costs—and the new 
low price tags on these Stude- - 
bakers of 1934 may not remain 
low indefinitely. 


If you are thinking about a new 
cat now is the time to place your 
order for the best car ever built by 
Studebaker—a new Dictator as low 
as $645 at the factory—a new 
Commander as low as $845—a 
new President as low as $1045! 


FROM THE SKYWAY 
COMES THEIR STYLE 
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men use the purchasing agent’s atti- 
tude. as a guide to correct selling 
tactics. Here is what the Coal Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents reports about 
buying methods under the soft coal 
code: 

“Tt is contemplated that the various 
coal districts will establish prices on 
coal that classify the various qualities 
into an A, B and C series, the classi- 
fication being primarily based on dif- 
ference in B.T.U., and qualities of 
ash and sulphur content. Also, some 
consideration will be given to the cok- 
ing qualities of the coals and the 
differentials will be set up for vari- 
ous sizes. With these prices set up, 
all coal will be sold on this basis, and 
the ability of the buyer to establish 
the variance in qualities of coals of- 
fered at different prices as adaptable 
to the suitability of its use in his own 
requirements, will determine the ex- 
tent to which he succeeds in making 
attractive purchases. Thus the re- 
liability of the source, the mainte- 
nance of quality and the differentials 
in quality versus price, will be the 
factors in future purchases of coal, 
and will necessitate close study in 
making coal purchases.” 

Surely, no broader hint could be 
given the salesman to guide him in 
correctly approaching the purchasing 
agent. He must know his product 


through and through; he must know 
the exact requirements of the pur- 
chasing agent’s business, and how 
well his product meets them; and he 
must present his company as repu- 
table and dependable, 


one which 





maintains the standards set for the 
product and which provides swift, 
efficient service. Furthermore, as the 
use of standards is elaborated, the 
successful salesman must more and 
more let his prospect take quality 
(set by standards) and price (set by 
cost figures, or by some other meth- 
od) for granted, and concentrate on 
what remains: Service, adaptability 
to customer’s needs, the personality 
of the salesman himself. 


ETHODS of selling steel, too, 

are likely to change; in this 
case, because the code provides for 
open pricing (the same price to all 
comparable buyers) where, in the 
past, many individual sales represen- 
tatives have had the power to shade 
prices. secretly to an individual buyer 
if it was necessary in order to close 
the sale. Now, the salesman’s com- 
pany alone can reduce prices, and it 
can reduce prices to one buyer only 
if it publicizes the new price and 
offers similar terms to all comparable 
purchasers. In place of the easy, 
lazy, price-shading method of selling 
which many salesmen used, they must 
now depend on other factors to close 
the sale: Prompt delivery, close ad- 
herence to specifications, the depend- 
ability of the company; the sales- 
man’s ability to analyze the cus- 
tomer’s requirements and to make 
worthwhile recommendations for im- 
proving and extending his utilization 
of steel. The salesman’s personality 
probably will count more heavily than 
ever. But he must have more than a 
likeable nature and a propensity for 


Ewing Galloway 


Already, Southern cotton farmers are receiving (and spending) govern- 

ment money—just one of the many markets newly revived by the 

Agricultural Adjustment Administration. These market changes mean 
profits to the company which keeps up with them 
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shading prices; he must have a like- 
able nature plus intelligence, ana- 
lytical ability and technical training. 

Consumer products, generally, are 
less easy to grade and to standardize 
than are raw materials and many 
other industrial goods. Because of 
this factor, and because low price has 
a greater appeal to the average con- 
sumer than to the capable purchasing 
agent, price is likely to play a much 
more important part in consumer than 
in industrial buying. But even here. 
limits have been set beyond which the 
price seller cannot well go. He must 
find additional methods with which to 
attract buyers to his merchandise. 

Packaging, for example. Though 
packages have been greatly improved 
within recent years, much remains 
to be done. And much undoubtedly 
will be done, because better packages 
have definitely proved themselves to 
be better sales producers. Retailers, 
as well as manufacturers, may enter 
the market for improved packages 
to offset the cut-price appeals which 
have been checked, at least in part, 
by the retail code. 


TYLING also will be more widely 

used as a competitive selling argu- 
ment. Furthermore, it can be used 
more safely and more profitably from 
now on, for the activities of style 
and design pirates, discouraging to 
the business man who invests large 
sums in improving his product’s ap- 
pearance, have been sharply checked 
in many codes. 

For many retailers, the newly- 
signed retail code means higher wages 
and, consequently, the necessity of 
hiring salespeople who will actually 
sell instead of merely taking orders 
and making change; it means a cessa- 
tion of cut-throat price wars, if the 
fair practice provisions, hazy as they 
are, can be successfully enforced 
among the thousands of stores in the 
United States; but it probably means 
little diminution in the use of price 
appeals and sales. In fact, the re- 
tailer’s inability to cut prices to the 
vanishing point on a few products 
in order to attract customers may 
mean that he will cut prices, though 
not so deeply, on a far greater range 
of products. Retail costs will not 
be appreciably reduced by the code as 
it stands to-day, for three sources of 
enormous waste—competition in ex- 
tending delivery routes, in allowing 
merchandise returns and in extending 
credit—have not been touched. 

Another result of the NRA codes, 
which marketing men must watch 
with eagle eyes, will be a broad shift 
in markets. Illinois soft-coal oper- 
ators, for example, believe that the 
new wage adjustments enable them 
to compete more successfully with 
the formerly low-wage fields. This 
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change may bring greater 
perity to down-state Illinois; or 
higher wages in West Virginia, in 
spite of the competitive factors, may 
make the West Virginia coal miner a 
better prospect for buying things he 
has previously been unable to afford. 
New England believes, similarly, that 
cotton textile wage adjustments will 
put it back on the map as a prosper- 
ous textile region. Will New Eng- 
land be a better place to sell goods? 
Or will the Southern mill hand, with 
higher wages, make the South a bet- 
ter market than it has been before? 
Alert marketing men who want to 
get the most out of their promotional 
efforts must know the answers to 
these questions. 


UT the greatest market shift of 

all will come from the operation 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act; 
that change is being felt to-day, as 
a matter of fact. The avowed pur- 
pose of the act is to take money 
(temporarily) from the pockets of 
city-dwellers and to put it in the 
pockets of farmers. But even here 
there is a question of relation for the 
sales analyst to watch: The Federal 
government’s thesis is that increased 
prosperity for the farmer means in- 
creased prosperity for the city- 
dweller in the long run. When will 
farmers in different parts of the 
country feel the increased prosperity ? 
When will it begin to swing back to 
the factory worker? 

Still another shift in markets may 
grow out of the codes—a shift in 
demand rather than in location. How 
and where will employees working on 
shorter hours spend their leisure? If 
they spend it in shopping, retail 
markets may soar. If they spend it 
in driving, sales of automobiles and 
of the many service industries de- 
pending on the automobile may boom. 
If they spend it in cultural pursuits, 
theatres, libraries, publishers, educa- 
tional institutions, may expand tre- 
mendously. No one knows what the 
final result will be. But the seller 
who wishes to get the most out of 
his business must be ready for these 
changes when they appear. 


HESE future market shifts will 

be a challenge to marketing re- 
search men. But they will have new 
weapons with which to meet the chal- 
lenge in the form of better and more 
complete statistics than they have had 
before. Instead of intelligent guesses, 
incomplete estimates and months-late 
government figures, they will have 
reports from trade associations which 
blanket their fields—statistics cover- 
ing production, consumption, wage 
payments and wage rates which will 
provide a_ rock-bottom basis for 


pros- . 
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qielotex 


@ Celotex products play a defi- 
nite part in our nation-wide re- 
covery program. Wherever new 
building is planned or old build- 
ings are repaired, some Celotex 
product receives consideration. In 
homes, offices, public buildings, 
theatres, auditoriums, schools, 
CCC camps, Celotex products find 


their way. 


Write for literature on the unusual 
possibilities of this versatile ma- 


terial in your own building plans. 


Managing Editor’s office — Washington 
Bureau, United Press Service—Washington, 
D.C. Here the benefits of Acousti-Celotex 
relieve strain and increase efficiency in a 
busy newspaper office. Acousti-Celotex is 
sold by approved contracting engineers 
throughout the country. Write for address. 


PAINTABLE 


COusTI- 


ercasane MARK REGIS 


PERMANENT 


ELOTEX 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





IN THE 


RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 















Radio stations choose Celotex products for 
their appearance and efficiency. Here the 
natural color of Celotex, well-known for its 
neutral shade, provides the only decoration. 
Expensive decoration costs are saved. Reli- 
able lumber dealers everywhere sell Celotex 
Building Board and are ready to give 
you expert advice on Celotex interior finish. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A Quarter Million 
Security Holders 





ciated securities totalled 
253,634 on July 1, 1933. This is a 
gain of 16,519 since January 1, 
1932. 

Holders overseas, excluding 
United States Possessions, are 
10,268. They are found in 31 
countries and their dependencies. 


rene pe holders of Asso- 


118.116 Customer 
Security Holders 





Investors who are also customers 


NUMBER OF SECURITY HOLDERS 
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using services supplied by Asso- 
ciated operating companies number 
118,116. This is a gain of 13,081 over 
the total reported January 1, 1932. 
Investors falling within the class 
of trust institutions, including 


Associated Gas & Electric System ; era 


NEW YORK 


61 BROADWAY 


banks, trust companies, insurance 
companies, investment funds, and 
churches, totalled 9,229 on July 1, a 
gain of 1,997 during the previous 
eighteen months. 
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PRESIDENT ADAMS 


Voyage 33 to the Orient and Round 
the World. But these people in state- 
room 118 are on their way to Califor- 
nia, from New York! 

This isn’t a puzzle. They're just 
smart people, having the time of their 
lives. Traveling to California on a 
real world-cruising liner, one of the 
famous President Liners that sail 
every Thursday from New York to 
California, thence to the storied 
places of the Orient and the world 
beyond. There simply is no finer way. 


By Round the World Liner to 


CALIFORNIA = 5165 First ciass 


via Havana and the Panama Canal 


Every President Liner stateroom 
is outside, large and airy; fitted with 
deep, comfortable beds. Every ship 
hasan outdoorswimming pool, broad 
decks and charming public rooms. | 

Your own travel agent or any of 
our agents (604 Fifth Ave., New York; 
110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; 311 
California St., San Francisco—and 
other principal cities) will tell you 
all about President Liner services. 


| Deller Steamsbip Los POLL AR cnericen Mail Lue 
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sound market analysis and planning. 

Meeting the new conditions will be 
no arm-chair job. Quality and serv- 
ice competition can be just as bitter 
as price competition—and much more 
disastrous to the slow-witted. Qual- 
ity competition calls for intelligence 
and initiative; for close study of the 
consumer’s needs; for research to 
improve the product ; for hard-hitting 
advertising ; for ingenious sales pro- 
motion. It puts a premium on re- 
sourcefulness and a penalty on self- 
satisfaction. From now on, selling 
is going to be harder but cleaner—a 
task for the man who gets out and 
sells constructively, not for the man 
who sits at his desk and cuts prices. 


Men Who Have Stepped to 
the Front 
(Continued from page 15) 


Electric Bond & Share vice-president 
and counsel, has steadily marched 
forward since the bottom fell out of 
the financial world. What was ori- 
ginally a strictly private “investment 
trust,” proved so phenomenally suc- 
cessful that numbers of his friends 
clamored to get aboard. The amount 
invested was increased, profits multi- 
plied. 

The debacle in Wall Street did not 
catch Odlum napping. He is one of 
the few financiers in America who 
succeeded in doing what John D. 
Rockefeller told me he always tried 
to do, namely, “turn every disaster 
into an opportunity.” By biding his 
time, Odlum has utilized the large 
amount of investment cash at his 
command so effectively that he has 
expanded and expanded and ex- 
panded, acquiring one investment 
trust after another through his Atlas 
Corporation, until the total to date 
exceeds a score. He looms as a 
power to be reckoned with as the 
New Deal drama unfolds. 

E. L. Cord, the most youthful of 
them all, has, like Odlum, vastly ex- 
panded his ramifications during the 
period of stress and storm. Bred in 
the automobile field, where he first 
distinguished himself as a_super- 
salesman, he attained prominence by 
his trail-blazing with his Auburn car. 
One success led to another. He has 
achieved outstanding feats in the air- 
craft industry, has become an im- 
portant factor in the shipbuilding 
world, and is now the driving force 
behind a dozen-and-a-half different 
enterprises. His courage matches 
his vision, and his resourcefulness 
matches both. He’s afraid of no big, 
bad Wall Street wolf. 

One reason Henry Ford lost the 
Auto Crown was his temperamental 
inability to hit it off with any execu- 
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tive who developed phenomenal abil- 
ity. One conspicuous example was 
William S. Knudsen, Danish immi- 
grant who, through innate aptitude 
and unceasing application, blossomed 
into a mechanical genius. Knudsen, 
after parting with the autocratic 
Ford, had the satisfaction of heading 
a plant, Chevrolet, which he so suc- 
cessfully nurtured that its output rose 
above that of Ford, a feat equalled 
by no other human being. 

Chevrolet’s parent organization, 
General Motors, deeply appreciative 
of Knudsen’s worth, recently created 
a new ranking office to honor him, 
and to broaden the scope of his 
services—executive vice-president. in 
charge of production of all G. M. 
units. 

The distinction of following in 
Knudsen’s Chevrolet footsteps was 
accorded M. E. Coyle, farm-boy, 
who, early inured to hard toil, con- 
tinued his industriousness as he rose 
step by step in the business world, 
won fame as an accountant-plus, at- 
tracted Knudsen’s notice, was given 
increasing responsibilities, developed 
unusual knack for inspiring men, 
steadily forged ahead as Knudsen’s 
right-hand man in the management. 
Hence, his reward. Coyle blends 
philosop.y with practicality and pre- 
cision. Difficulties never down him. 

The prospect is that the human 
potato barrel will continue to be 
shaken during the coming year, 
bringing to the top those of largest 
size. 

What Will Next Six Months 
Bring? 

(Continued from page 17) 
of the entire period. From here -on, all 
forces are moving upward. 

4. Early September, 1932. Speculative 
forces, as represented by the line which 
includes New York, have outstripped the 
forces of general business, and natural re- 
action follows. 

5. January 1, 1933. Both lines are mov- 
ing steadily upward in unison, and the 
heavy (long-time trend) line has definitely 
turned upward. 

6. March 1, 1933. Both lines have now 
been trending upward for nine months. 

7. May, 1933. Speculative forces are 
again getting the upper hand. 

8. July, 1933. Speculation has reached 
a danger point, and a reaction is inevitable. 

9. September 20. The advance begins 
again. 

A question always asked by those 
who see this chart is: “How do you 
know the trend line will not turn 
down again?” 

The answer is, we don’t. But it 
has not yet turned down, and there 
is at the present time no single in- 
dication that it will do so at any time 
in the near future. 


































Men Wanted 





There was never a time when this 
country needed men, real men, as 
badly as right now. 


We are not thinking now of the 
overall and white collar group, out of 
jobs and practically helpless, but we 
are thinking of employers and em- 
ployees with incomes who are not 
measuring up asrealmen. Using the 
times as an alibi, they are holding 
tight to their money which should be 
handed over to those whom they owe. 


From the bottom of our heart we 
pity the man who wants to work, but 
can find no work to do; but in these 
times particularly we are thoroughly 
out of patience with the man who is 
favored and then becomes a slacker. 
Such a man is an enemy to the human 
race. 





Yes, men are wanted—badly wanted 
—with spiritual qualities of the old 
fashioned kind, honesty, industry and 
sympathy, not only doing their share, 
but ready to go the second mile. One 
such in every community will leaven 
the lump. 





O God! 


Give us such men! 





Sincerely, 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 
Uncle Jake 
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ESITANCY continues. 

This is easily explainable by 

the existence of so many ele- 
ments of uncertainty. 

Yet, the writer clings to the hope 
that, despite manifest recessions in 
various directions, the forces of re- 
covery which have been in evidence 
here and in most parts of the world 
for months have not been definitely 
but only very temporarily repressed. 

Considering that economic recov- 
ery has made distinct headway in 
countries much less inherently strong, 
wealthy and enterprising, the United 
States surely should prove able to 
achieve as much. 

We are a creditor nation. We ex- 
port more than we import. We own 
more gold than any other country in 
the world. We have a vast 
area of productive soil, and 
our agricultural machinery and 
implements are unmatched. 
Our sub-soil resources are 
colossal. We have the best 
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Clings to Hope 
Hesitancy 


Will Prove 


‘Temporary 


substantial part of the ground gained 
in the middle six months of the year? 

Just as the new Administration was 
very properly given major credit for 
turning the economic tide, so the Ad- 
ministration is now widely held ac- 
countable for the recrudescence of 
uncertainty. 

NRA, rightly or wrongly, is 
blamed by both agriculturalists and 
industrialists for having latterly 
caused serious dislocation. Farmers 
hold the raising of wages and short- 
ening of work hours dictated by 
NRA as chiefly responsible for the 
advance in the price of things they 
have to buy far out of proportion 
with the improvement in the com- 
modities they sell. Many employers 
dislike what they term the short- 


PRO and CON 


The following list has been drawn up in con- 
sultation with a security market specialist: 


sighted partiality shown organized 
labor by Washington bureaucrats. 
The Government’s gold-buying policy 
has thus far failed to bring the re- 
sults its proponents confidently pre- 
dicted. Investors and bankers are 
apprehensive over how far the dollar 
(recently near the 60c level) may be 
debased; as a consequence, wealth 
has been migrating across the At- 
lantic. Capital-raising has been vir- 
tually at a standstill since the Federal 
Securities Act took effect. 

The “rush to beat the gun” which 
preceded the adoption of multitudi- 
nous NRA codes resulted in over- 
buying in many directions. Consumers 
did not take kindly to the marking- 
up of prices. Manufacturers found 
orders diminishing. Price conces- 
sions consequently have been 
more or less in vogue. 

Thus equity securities have 
lost fully half of their mid- 
Summer gains, the looked-for 
boom in commodity prices has. 








transportation system on earth. 
Our industrial brains have 
created organizations un- 
equaled by any other nation. 
Our working classes, as a 
whole, are more intelligent, 
more energetic, better fed and 
housed and clothed than those 
of any other populous land. 
We lead the world in inventive 
genius. Our savings deposits 
tower above the total of any 
other people. Our form of 
government heretofore has en- 
couraged enterprise. And we 
have youth on our side. 

These fundamentals should 
enable us to go forward faster 
and farther than any other na- 
tion. 

Why, then, the reappear- 
ance of hesitancy, the loss of a 


FAVORABLE UNFAVORABLE not yet developed, raw material 
Better commodity prices. Flight of capital from quotations have moved irregu- 
Administration’s price-rais- , a " larly lower 
ing program. ndecision on Government ° ‘ ne ae 
Inflation psychology. policies. Strikes have injuriously af- 


Improving corporation 
profits. 

Dividend prospects. 

Cyclical trend appears up- 
ward, 

Recovery in many coun- 
tries. 

Low money rates. 

More banks re-opening. 

Government’s impetus for 
heavy industries. 

Long-term consumer defi- 
ciencies. 

Strengthening 
factors. 

Prohibition repeal. 

Slow improvement of pub- 
lic purchasing power. 
Majority of voting cities 

rejected ownership of 
utilities, 
Time element is favorable. 


technical 


Widespread labor troubles. 

NRA and increased costs. 

Government’s labor atti- 
tude. 

Securities Act’s effect on 
financing. 

Bank deposit guarantee in- 
surance. 
Washington ideas on “re- 
distribution of wealth.” 
Too rapid advance last 
Summer. 

Continuation of heavy 
taxes. 

Increasing Government 
deficit. 

Government interference 
with business. 

Public utility “baiting.” 

“Academic experimenta- 


tion” in Washington. 





fected the reemployment which 
was making gratifying head- 
way. Fears of international 
currency warfare if Ameri- 
can gold purchases become ex- 
tensive have chilled both in- 
vestors and speculators. Both 
the NRA and the AAA 
are now undergoing a crucial 
test. 

Collapse would entail such 
incalculable consequences that 
it behooves every responsible 
citizen to co-operate courage- 
ously, even self-sacrificingly, 
to overcome obstacles and send 
the country forward in the: 
tight direction. 
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A Sensible 
Christmas Suggestion 


Your salesmen and office employees won’t expect much of 
a Christmas gift from you this year. 


Yet—why not at least give them a little remembrance—a 
token of good cheer, of help, of encouragement? They will 
appreciate the thought and benefit from the gift. 


SELF-HELPS 


by B. C. FORBES 


is ideally suited as a small gift for Christmas. 


Only 28 pages of text, this little book is stoutly 
made, durably bound, attractive in appearance. 





Excerpts from B. C. FORBES’ 
new book 
SELF-HELPS 


It deals with the qualities needed for success and 
happiness. It inspires, encourages and cheers. 








You have to build your own monument—or 
dig your own pit. 


The Subjects: You—Ambition—Courage— 
Opportunity — Initiative — Hold on to Your 
Self-Respect — Personality — Honesty — 
Health — Enthusiasm—Cheerfulness —Stick. 





Ambitions should be akin to ideas. 

To be without ambition is to be mentally dead. 
But supreme care must be taken that 
our ambition is not such as to kill us 
morally or spiritually. 





Mediocre men wait for Opportunity to come 








to them. . 
Strong, able, alert men go after Opportunity. 
The brainiest of men make Opportunities. 





Initiative is in business what radium is among 
metals—the rarest and most valuable. 

Advancement is applied initiative. 

Don’t imitate—Initiate. 





Whatever befalls, we must hold on to our 
self-respect. 

We must indulge overmuch in neither self- 
blame nor self-pity. We must not sur- 
render abjectly to fear, but lay fast 
hold on faith. 

We must fight, not faint. Remember that 
no man is defeated until he himself 
admits defeat. 





Personality may be defined as the right kind 
of character in the right kind of 
wrapper. 





Honesty pays dividends both in dollars and 
in peace of mind. If a man be not 
honest he is nothing. 





Health is the highest form of wealth the 
individual can possess. 





Enthusiasm is the electric current which 
keeps the engine of life going at top 
speed. 





Cheerfulness will open a door when other 
keys fail. 











The price is only 25 cents a copy from 1 to 25; 20 cents 
each from 26 to 50; 18 cents from 51 to 100; 15 cerits from 
101 to 250; 12 cents each from 251 to 500; 10 cents each for 
more than 500. 


Return the coupon AT ONCE so that you 
may receive the books before Christmas. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 





| ayer copies of SELF-HELPS, by B. C. Forbes, 
at the price quoted above. Remittance for $.......... iS 
enclosed. (Charge orders accepted from rated concerns 
only.) 
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Pictograph Shows Much 


Surprising Improvement 


OME of the latest developments 
S shown by the records os which 

Forses Business Pictograph is 
based, are a surprise even to those of us 
who have been watching it almost from 
day to day throughout the Fell. Evi- 
dences of business improvement have 
been increasing, but we did not expect 
the truly amazing improvement which 
has developed in some localities. 

But business at present seems to be 
like the little girl. Where it is good, it 
is very, very good, and where it is bad— 

Thus, striking contrasts occur in ad- 
jacent localities. Important cities in 
Maine and New Hampshire, for instance, 
have recently been almost 100 per cent. 
on the upgrade. In Massachusetts, on 
the other hand, 100 per cent. have been 
on the downgrade. 

Besides those of Maine and New 
Hampshire, important cities of Dela- 
ware; Arkansas, Nebraska, Oregon, Wy- 
oming, Idaho and Nevada; and, most 
gratifying of all, Michigan, are, at least 
temporarily, moving invariably forward. 

In Virginia and West Virginia; Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Tennessee; Ohio 
and Wisconsin; Oklahoma, North Da- 
kota, and Colorado; Washington and 
California, the trend is predominantly 
but not entirely upward. 

States in which the trend has recently 
turned from favorable to unfavorable are 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut; Pennsylvania and Maryland; 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Florida; Kentucky and Indiana; Ohio 
and Missouri; and Arizona. 


The List of Best Cities 


Among cities in which business has 
recently made a more favorable com- 
parison with the previous year than at 
any time since the Pictograph was 
started are the following. They are 
listed in the order of their population. 

1. Memphis, Tenn.: This city has 
been experiencing almost a boom. Al- 
though it is not unusual for more money 
to be in circulation at this time than 
earlier in the year, this year the amount 
is very nearly twice that which was do- 
ing local business six months earlier. To 
a considerable extent this is due to the 
issuance of government checks to cot- 
ton farmers, and a similar condition will 
be found at Vicksburg, Miss., and in 
other districts adjacent to Memphis. 

2. Oklahoma City, Okla.: Business in 
late October was up to the best levels 
of the year. Last year at this time it 
was almost at the year’s lowest. 

3. Berkeley, Calif.: Recent business 
has easily been the best of the entire 
year. Last year the opposite condition 


prevailed; business was easily the poor- 
est of the year. 





4. Binghamton, N. Y.: Business has 
been remarkably steady for the past 
four months, with gradual improvement 
in relation to last year. 

5. Montgomery, Ala.: October was 
not only ahead but considerably ahead 
of any previous month of 1933. Last 
year, it was below the Spring months. 

6. Charleston, W. Va.: Recent busi- 
ness has been decidedly the best since 
July, and almost the best of the year. 

7. Chester, Pa.: Here, too, October 
has been the best month of the entire 
year for business as a whole. Last year 
it was very nearly the poorest. 

8. San Jose, Calif.: October is ahead 
of any previous month by a wide margin. 

‘9, Kalamazoo, Mich.: Still below last 
year’s levels but climbing steadily. 

10. Columbia, S. C.: October easily 
the best month since January. Last year 
it was below Summer levels. 

11. Bay City, Mich.: ‘The same story 
here. For business as a whole October 
was the best month of the year with 
last October near the bottom of the list. 

12. Stamford, Conn.: Recent business 
has been up to the best Summer levels, 
and almost the best of the entire year. 
Last year the Autumn here was weak. 

13. Williamsport, Pa.: Another city 
in which October has been the best 
month of the year, with October of last 
year very poor: 

14. Wichita Falls, Tex.: October has 
reached the best levels of the year. Im- 
provement at this time is normal, but 
last year it did not bring business up to 
July levels. 

15. Danville, Ill: Improvement since 
the low of early September has been 
slight. But last year, it fell off during 
the same time. 


A “Dear Mr. Editor” 


“On page 19 of your issue of the Ist 
instant, you have report of conditions 
at Kansas City, Kansas. Will you please 
tell me why you quote Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, which is financially and industrially 
an adjunct of Kansas City, Missouri.” 
Sam L. Casey, President, Sam L. Casey 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

In spite of the well-known relation- 
ship which Kansas City, Kansas, bears 
to Kansas City, Missouri, business in the 
two cities really does move at a differ- 
ent rate. There is a similar situation in 
such combinations as Duluth and Super- 
ior, St. Louis and East St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia and Camden. 

One of the reasons why Forses Maca- 
ZINE has for more than a year been suc- 
cessful in calling every turn in business 
conditions is because we pay attention 
to just such detailed differences as these, 
instead of trying to consider business 
in the lump.—C. H. 





A Memo to 
Business Men 


about 


Knowing Law 


Thousands of men today, who never intend to 
practice before the bar, are reading law. 

They realize that the law-trained man is 
more likely to be a leader—that law training 
makes clear, quick, correct thinking—that there 
is a real reason why legally-trained men head 
many of America’s greatest corporations. 

They realize, too, that the whole intricate 
structure of business is based on law and that 
the business man who knows law has often a 
distinct advantage for himself and his firm. 


PRACTICAL LAW THROUGH 
HOME STUDY 


The home study Law training offered by LaSalle 
has proven itself practical and valuable to over 
80,000 adults during the last 25 years. 

In certain permitted states every year 
LaSalle-trained men pass bar examinations 
with honor. 

But many, many more men, take their 
LaSalle law training to use in business and 
find in it a guard against trouble and a very 
helpful aid to larger success and leadership. 


A MOST UNUSUAL LAW 
LIBRARY 


The basis of LaSalle law training is a fourteen- 
volume library compiled by leading law pro- 
fessors and lawyers—written specially for this 
purpose. 

This library might well be called—“Law 
Simplified and Condensed”—for it covers the 
whole basic field of law in an orderly, classified 
and simple manner. 

Supplementing this great library, are lectures 
and personal instruction of the highest grade, 
all under a definite, clear plan involving con- 
tinual use of the Problem Method, where you 
train in law by dealing with actual legal prob- 
lems—learn by doing the work—not by memo- 
rizing rules. The instructors are all members of 
the bar—experienced lawyers—now giving full 
time to helping other men learn law. 

To get the whole story—to judge wisely its 
possibilities for you—you must investigate. 
And the coupon below is an easy way to start 
that. 


LaSalle Extension University 
1908-1933—25 Years of Service toover 800,000 Members 
Dept. 11364-LR Chicago 


I would like to have full information 
about your law training, together with 
a free copy of your new booklet, ‘‘Law 
Training for Leadership.”’ 


OLAW 


Other La Salle Opportunities: 


If more interested in one of the fields 
indicated below, check and mail now. 


O Business Management (0 Commercial Law 

O Modern Salesmanship (Industrial Management 
OHigher Accountancy ([)Personnel Management 
OTraffic Management 0 Business Correspondence 
OBanking and Finance (OBusiness English 











The biggest plants 


have it 


Group insurance is even more 
important where smaller numbers 
make larger intimacies. 


If you employ ten or more 
people, we have a low-cost life 
insurance plan that will help you 
and them. 


Glad to submit figures to em- 
ployers. 


/ 
THE ‘ 
PRUDENTIAL 


MAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
/ GIBRALTAR 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 














save time; increase 
your ability to handle 
new problems, new conditions 


with this eg handbook of mod- 
ern practice. Gives information you ee ny 
need to handle any situation, everyday Nation 
or emergency, from simple bookkeep- 
ing to higher accounting. Principles, 
working procedure, forms, controls, 
reports, audits, etc.—33 big sections in 
one handy volume for desk or brief 
case — the Accountants’ Handbook. 
Widely used by executives, credit 
men, bankers—over 110,000 copies 
bought. Nothing else like it at any 
p ce. Best om on all angles— 
egal, financial, banking, accounting. 
Editorial Board of over 70 experts. 
Content would fill 10 sooks,usual style. 
Write today for 32-page sample 
section, with full details, including 
low cost, of this great Handbook. 
No charge; no salesman will call. 













‘COOUNTAATS 
HANDBOOK 













i RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 

2 15 East 26th Street, New York, N. ¥. 
Please send me, without charge, the 32-page sample 
section of the Accountants’ Handbook with full I 
information about this book and its low cost. i 
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Are Stocks Still 





a Buy? 
Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 


— 

















Gamma Div. 38-1, Babson Park, Mass. @=="" 


“As Abhorrent as Communism” 


“We feel that ‘How Can Employers Meet 
Labor Problems?’ (Forses, October 1, 
page 13) has had an effect not intended by 
the writer, and that as written it has added 
to the uncertainty and confusion of the 
whole industrial situation rather than to 
help clarify the many conflicting opinions 
that have been expressed concerning the 
Recovery Act. 


“Mr. Merrill starts out by stating that 
the rulings of the National Labor Board 
are official and authoritative, and then goes 
on to give in great detail their interpreta- 
tion of the National Recovery Act as re- 
gards the rights of organized labor, and 
the lack of any right whatever on the part 
of the employer as regards discussing mat- 
ters of mutual interest with employees. 


“We have never seen any published 
statement of the Labor Board that goes 
anything like as far as Mr.- Merrill’s re- 
cital of their conclusions. 


“While he states that he is only giving 
their opinions and decisions he does, at the 
same time, say that they are authoritative 
and that is where we feel the article will 
be misinterpreted, for it certainly tends to 
give the impression that the extreme deci- 
sions he refers to are an authoritative in- 
terpretation of the law. 


“Our counsel advises us that in their 
opinion the National Labor Board is not 
a judicial body; it was appointed by the 
President to conciliate and adjust labor 
disputes and has no more power to inter- 
pret the law than has any one else outside 
the courts. 

“Now on August 24, General Hugh S. 
Johnson, Administrator, and Donald R. 
Richberg, General Counsel, of the NRA 
stated with reference to Section 7 (a), that 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
had, in the case of T. & N. O. R. Co. vs. 
Brotherhood etc., defined the conduct of 
employers which is prohibited under that 
Section. In the case referred to the 
Supreme Court construed the Railway 
Labor Act which used the words ‘interfer- 
ence, influence or co-ercion.’ The word 
‘influence’ is superseded, in the Recovery 
Act, by the word ‘restraint,’ but counsel 
for NRA assumes that for practical pur- 
poses that decision is controlling to deter- 
mine the rights and duties of employers 
under the National Recovery Act. 

“After stating that ‘interference’ and 
‘co-ercion’ are well understood terms, the 
Supreme Court said, with reference to 
‘influence,’ that 


‘The use of the word is not to be taken 
as interdicting the normal relations and 
innocent communications which are a 
part of all friendly intercourse, albeit 
between employer and employee. “In- 
fluence” in this context plainly means 
pressure, the use of authority or power 
of either party to induce action by the 
other in derogation of what the statute 
calls “self-organization.” The phrase 
covers the abuse of opportunity or re- 
lation so as to corrupt or over-ride the 
will, etc.’ 

“This decision absolutely controverts 


“Dear Mr. Editor” 
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the opinions expressed by the National 
Labor Board as outlined in Mr. Merrill’s 
article, and being the opinion of the highest 
judicial body in the land is controlling un- 
til it is over-ruled by that Court itself. 


“If in our struggle for recovery we have 
to reach the place where an honest em- 
ployer, who has lived and worked with his 
employee associates happily for a quarter 
of a century, cannot even whisper to them 
concerning plans for their mutual interest 
and advancement, we will have reached a 
point as abhorrent to the national mind as 
communism. This is certainly still a land 
of free speech where honest opinions may 
always be freely stated covering the mu- 
tual interest and responsibilities of any 
group.”—GerorceE M. Verity, chairman, 
The American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, Ohio. 

Most legal men agree with Mr. Verity’s 
conclusion. FORBES object was to 
point out the National Labor Board’s 
stand to business men, and to warn 
them that, if they disagreed (no matter 
how justly), court action’ was a possible 


contingency. ‘Authoritative’ does not 
mean “final authority.”—H.F.M. 


Standardized Trade-in Allowances 
—For and Against 


“The automobile dealers’ code will in the 
long run be a real benefit to the car user. 
It will give him full value out of his car 
by continuing to run it as long as it will 
give him satisfactory service. This is as it 
should be; there is nothing else that a man 
buys that he trades off for new because 
it is three or four years old.”—F. G. A. 
Katsus, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


“T drive a late 1931 car in A-1 condition. 
I keep it that way. I have very recently 
been on the verge of buying a new car. 
I tried to convince myself that it might 
spread employment, and eventually save 
me money; yet I knew that in four months 
my new car would be rated a year old, 
might not have the ’34 improvements, so I 
have decided to wait until Spring. Since 
I do not have to have a new car, and an- 
ticipate no expense on my present one for 
another 10,000 miles, any decrease in al- 
lowance on any such percentage of from 
$400 to $250 would certainly cause me to 
rebel. I not only would rebel, I wouldn’t 
buy.”—H. E. Greenwatt, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


“As I recall, I have purchased eight new 
automobiles and two used automobiles. De- 
preciating the prices for used cars would 
have cut my new-car buying in half, and 
perhaps in thirds.”—Epwarp N. WeEnrr, Co- 
lumbus Pharmacal Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


“No small part of the new automobile 
sales is to owners who take exceptionally 
good care of their cars with the expecta- 
tion of getting a high trade-in allowance. 
Many such owners trade every year. In 
general, a buyer is found for the car be- 
fore it is turned in, and at a figure that 
represents no loss to the dealer. They fol- 
low this policy of trading in every year 
because they have found that it is just as 
cheap to drive a good car under this plan 
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as it would be to drive an older one, and 
a lot more satisfactory to them. A low 
trade-in allowance would cause this type 
of buyer to drive his car two or three 
years. He could not see the justice of 
trading in his car at a price set largely by 
a large number of reckless and careless 
drivers. Moreover, the owners of fairly 
old cars that have been completely over- 
hauled at considerable expense will fail to 
see the justice in not being allowed more 
than the price paid for old cars that are 
being turned in to avoid an expensive 
overhaul job.”"—P. W. CatHoun, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. 

“Having attained my majority in the 
automobile industry, it is with a grin of 
ironic satisfaction that I read the state- 
ments of hysteria from factory representa- 
tives quoted by you. The apprehension 
apparently felt by factory executives that 
the N.A.D.A. code will disastrously cur- 
tail their production and sales programs is 
met with sardonic glee by the average 
dealer. For years these over-ambitious 
programs have been maintained at the ex- 
pense of dealer profit and capital by help- 
ing finance new car sales through exces- 
sive used-car allowances. The majority 
of automobile dealers would like to 
see their business lifted from the ‘horse 
trader’s’ methods into which it has degen- 
erated.”—Mites G. THOomMpson, president, 
Thompson Buick Corporation, Cumber- 
land, Maryland. 


“How the Average American Feels” 


“Permit me to give you the side view 
of the average citizen in our community 
concerning the questions discussed in ‘End 
Washington Thundering: Let Business 
Push Sales’ (Forses, September 15, page 
20). Expanding business is coming as a 
result of increased employment. We do 
not believe there is room to ‘but’ the pro- 
gram at this early date. You will agree, 
unquestionably, that the thundering in 
Washington so far has eased the depressed 
feeling of our people since March 4th. 

“Washington ballyhoo and action is re- 
sponsible for such revival as we have en- 
joyed thus far. What will we look to for 
‘making progress towards normal, towards 
business revival and towards employment 
expansion’ if this is allowed to subside? 
It takes more than the idle expression of 
the words, it takes action. All the action 
the government has taken has been for the 
‘purpose of vigorous pushing ahead of 
business, of industry, of enterprise,’ half 
asking and half forcing the captains of in- 
dustry to ‘fill pay envelopes’ instead of 
starving the best and greatest number of 
citizens in this nation. 

“Genuine prosperity can be legislated 
and decreed, provided the Big Stick has 
the mettle. The ‘Big Stick swinger’ in 
this administration is not a weak-kneed 
idle guesser, his aides are not acting out 
of harmony. The response as a whole to 
the program they have inaugurated does 
not bulge with recrudescence, apprehen- 
sion, distrust and hesitancy. Millions have 
been spent by the leaders of our great 
nation telling the people how happy they 
are to go along with the program. 

“Anything I could add to this would be 
useless. I have told you how the average 
American feels.”—K. B. Sprouse, Sun 
Shade & ‘Awning Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
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T is not always appreciated— 
perhaps not generally known 


—that New York City and its 
environs is one of the great manu- 
facturing centers of the country. 

It produces a long list of basic 
commodities, not only for its own 
tremendous market, but for other 
sections as well. 

Of the nation’s total output of 
manufactured goods, New York nor- 
mally is the source of nearly three- 
fourths of women’s clothing; more 
than one-third of men’s suits and 
overcoats; one-fifth of all printed 
matter; one-third of the cigarettes, 
and one-fourth of the chewing gum. 

Besides this, New York is the 
hub of the lead pencil industry, the 
largest manufacturer of umbrella 
handles, and the greatest producer 
of chemical products, especially 
perfumes and cosmetics, in the 
United States. It makes more corks 
and tobacco pipes than any other 





American city; while in Manhattan 
alone is created more than eighty 
per cent of America’s fine jewelry. 

In this highly congested section, 
in which every square foot has a 
premium value, large-scale produc- 
tion at the point of sale would not 
have been possible without the aid 
of efficient utility service, both of 
electricity and gas. I'uel for the gen- 
eration of power and heat could not 
be stored economically in sufficient 
quantities, much less transported 
through traffic, in the absence of 
the elaborate network of electric 
cables and gas mains beneath the 
streets that links even the smallest 
establishment to the never-failing 
capacity of the central station plant. 

The gas and electric companies 
serving the Metropolitan area thus 
have a special interest and respon- 
sibility in providing adequate facil- 
WZ ities for New York’s future 


industrial development. 


WE D0 OUR PART 
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350 Hudson Street, New York City. 


Name 


The New York Daily Investment News has 
prepared a complete list of stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, arranged in alpha- 
betical order, with each stock so listed fol- 
lowed by its TICKER SYMBOL. We also 
have arranged an alphabetical list of symbols 
followed by the name of the stock. If von 
wish free copies of these lists fill in ‘n+ 
coupon attached and mail same to us. 
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Thoughts on the Business of Life 


Never mind what has been. Re- 
member that every morning begins a 
new day—a day for fresh endeavor, 
a day that may and should be filled 
with hope and gladness. Don’t add 
to your blunders by condemning your- 
self too harshly for your errors and 
shortcomings. Better folks than you 
have made worse mistakes and bigger 
failures. Forgive yourself as fully 
and as freely as you would forgive 
another, and go cheerily on, leaving 
the shadows of regret behind.— 
Maryland Trooper. 


The illusion that times that were 
are better than those that are, has 
probably pervaded all ages.—Horace 
Greeley. 


There is one person that is wiser 
than anybody and that is everybody. 
—Talleyrand. 


To be well informed, one must 
read quickly a great number of 
merely instructive books. To be cul- 
tivated, one must read slowly and 
with a lingering appreciation the 
comparatively few books that have 
been written by men who lived, 
thought, and felt with style—Aldous 
Huxley. 


Some people will never learn any- 
thing, because they understand every- 
thing too soon.—Pope. 


I believe that we here on the 
North American Continent have the 
unusual opportunity of proving to 
the rest of the world that war, 
whether economic or by clash of 
arms, is the greatest tragedy and that 
scientific order and purpose in poli- 
tics and economics must be the rule 
of action and life if this civilization 
is not to pass in the way of other 
world civilizations—Dr. John T. 
Madden. 


Experience teaches us that if we 
want a thing cheap we must pay 
pretty dearly for it—Philadelphia 
Record. 


Knowledge is concerned with the 
world as it is; action is concerned 
with making it different—Chancellor 
Brown, New York University. 


A Text 


Cast not away your confi- 
dence, which hath great rec- 
ompense of reward. — He- 
brews 10:35. 


Sent in by C. H. Hollings- 
worth, Minneapolis, Minn. 
What is your favorite text? A 
Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 


The most devastating emotion in 
human life is hate and the next most 
destructive and paralyzing is fear.— 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


The only difference between 
stumbling-blocks and stepping stones 
is in the way you use them.—News- 
paper Enterprise Association. 


Once you have sold a customer, 
make sure he is satisfied with your 
goods. Stay with him until the goods 
are used up or worn out. Your 
product may be of such long life that 
you will never sell him again, but he 
will sell you and your product to his 
friends.—William Feather. 


All power, even the most despotic, 
rests ultimately on opinion — Hume. 


To work steadily and to wait, 
knowing that right results inevitably 
follow right efforts, is a sign of great- 
ness—Albert B. Lord. 





Resolved, to live with all my might 
while I do live. Resolved, never to 
lose one moment of time, to improve 
it in the most profitable way I pos- 
sibly can. Resolved, never to do any- 
thing which I should despise or think 
meanly of in another. Resolved, 
never to do anything out of revenge. 
Resolved, never to do anything which 
I should be afraid to do if it were the 
last hour of my life—Jonathan Ed- 
wards. 


Communism always victimizes the 
strong. Property victimizes the 
weak.—Henry Adams. 


If you load responsibility on a man 
,unworthy of it he will always betray 
himself.—August Heckscher. 
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Look backward for inspiration; 
look forward for progress; look 
around you for material for stepping 
stones to higher things, and never 
despair. A man’s house should be 
on the hilltop of cheerfulness and 
serenity, so high that no shadow rests 
upon it, and where the morning comes 


.so early and the evening tarries so 


late that the day has twice as many 
golden hours as those of other men. 
He is to be pitied whose house is in 
the valley of grief between the hills, 
with the longest night and the short- 
est days.—American Odd Fellow. 


You can’t advertise to-day and quit 
to-morrow. You're not talking to a 
mass meeting. You're talking to a 
parade.—Bruce Barton. 


Your circumstances may be un- 
congenial, but they shall not long re- 
main so if you but perceive an Ideal 
and strive to reach it. You can not 
travel within and stand still without. 
—James Lane Allen. 


Our friend, the mechanical engi- 
neer, tells us that it takes six times 
as much power to start a fly-wheel 
from a dead start as it does to keep it 
going, once it is in motion. In other 
words, it takes only one-sixth as much 
effort to keep going good once you 
are on the way as it does to stop a bit 
and rest and then start over again. 
When you are tempted to slacken just 
because things are coming your way, 
remember the fly-wheel.—Salesman’s 
Service. 


Egotism is the anesthetic which 
nature gives us to deaden the pain of 
being a fool—Dr. Herbert Shofield. 


True popularity is not the popular- 
ity which is followed after, but the 
popularity which follows after— 
Lord Mansfield. 


It’s the men behind who “make” 
the man ahead.— Merle Crowell. 


Unless the job means more than 
the pay it will never pay more.—H. 
Bertram Lewis. 


One’s eyes are placed in front be- 
cause it is important to look ahead. 
Cultivate foresight—The Anode. 
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The $s in Inventions 
By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Strapping Simplified. When steel 
strapping to strengthen wood and fiber 
boxes was first introduced, it was a slow, 
rather involved hand process. Gradually 
it has been made simpler, until, with the 
latest developments, it is almost a case 
of “You press the button, we do the 
rest.”* On the newest strapping machine 
there are two levers which resemble the 
gear shift in your automobile. Move the 
first one with your left hand, and a steel 
strap around the box which is being 
bound is brought into proper tension. 
Move the other with a single stroke of 
the right hand, and a seal moves out of 
an automatic feeding hopper, the joint 
where one end of the strap reaches the 
other end is sealed, and the strap cut 
from its coil. 


An Office Advance. Reproducing de- 
vices for office use have moved forward 
with long strides in the past few years. 
Where not so long ago most offices were 
limited to the reproduction of typewrit- 
ten matter, handwriting or the simplest 
of drawings, it is now possible correctly 
and economically to reproduce almost 
anything that can be put onto a sheet of 
paper. 

One interesting piece of equipment in 
which a number of improvements have 
recently been made permits the repro- 
duction of drawings, charts, maps, of- 
fice forms, in black and white or in more 
colors that can be seen in a rainbow. Re- 
production of office forms has the par- 
ticular advantage of avoiding the cost 
and time of type setting and engraving. 

The essential feature of this device is 
merely a glass plate with an electric 
light under it which makes it possible 
for fairly complicated drawings to be 
quickly and easily traced upon a stencil 
sheet. Some very interesting work that 
is in front of me happens to have been 
made by a young man who had never 
before seen this device. 


A Heating Revolution? Now that the 
heating season is here, any possibility of 
revolutionary improvement in heating 
methods is particularly interesting. 

In last year’s Recovery and Recon- 
struction Issue of Fores, I told about a 
newly developed chemical (diphenyl) 
which because of its unusual heat ab- 
sorption properties might some day re- 
place water to make possible steam of 
exceedingly high pressure. 

Now it appears that a still more start- 
ling heat absorber may cause even more 
startling revolutions in our heating meth- 
ods. Particularly in industrial heat. 

This new substance is a patented mix- 
ture of metallic chlorine salts. Even at 
high pressure, water turns to steam 
above 706° F., and the useful limit for 
diphenyl is around 900° F., according to 
the Arthur D. Little organization. The 





*A phrase first made famous by George East- 
man of Kodak fame, forty years ago. 


new fluid, however, appears to have no 
top limit whatsoever! In practice, the 
limit to its use will depend rather upon 
the melting points of the metals which 
would enclose it. 

Because of this new development we 
may expect that some day extremely 
high temperatures may be made possible 
without direct firing, industrial heating 
processes may be conducted with much 
smaller oven units, and new types of 
domestic heating may be developed. 
Even use of the sun’s rays to heat your 
house may become feasible. 


New Petroleum Stunts. One of the in- 
dustries which may profit by this new 
heat-storage chemical is that of petrole- 
um refining. And this industry seems 
at the present time to be the potential 
beneficiary of quite a number of new 
chemical developments. 

We have always heard that oil and 
water can’t mix. But as a matter of 
fact, one of the troublesome processes 
in the oil industry has been the removal 
of water from oil as it comes out of the 
well. In a true sense the two really are 
not mixed; rather, the particles of wa- 
ter are held in suspension in the oil, 
forming an emulsion. In some wells, 
this emulsion has been so difficult to 
break that it has been necessary to boil 
the water out of the oil. In others, it 
breaks easily, when the oil is bubbled 
through warm salt water. 

To meet the various problems thus 
presented, all sorts of individualized 
equipment have in past been used. Now, 
however, a standardized heater to meet 
all conditions has been developed. It is 
so simple that it can easily be assembled 
and knocked down in the field, and op- 
erates on waste gas from the oil well. 
To meet different conditions, the 
“through put” of oil can be increased or 
decreased at the will of the operator. 


Telegraphics. Interest in our recent 
articles for fishermen has been divided 
between the waterproof lines and the 
tamper-proof beer cans. And one reader 
has sent us the description of a new de- 
vice that takes the place of the fisher- 
man’s oars. Sitting where he likes in 
the boat, and with his rod in one hand, 
he uses the other to turn a crank which 
operates a propeller, driving the boat 
forward at a rate of from two to four 
miles an hour. Several hundred of these 
hand “kickers” are now in use. 

Where bottles for constant use con- 
tain liquids which may stain or bleach 
a label, it is now possible to use applied 
lettering that is effective from an ad- 
vertising standpoint, but durable. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in this department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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.. .Edvvon 


can increase the 
business comatins 
of the “brain trust” 
in your firm 


20 70 to 5o/o 





Every executive-dictator needs a PRO- 
TECHNIC EDIPHONE if he is to keep in 
step with today's business conditions! 
It is difficult to add to your firm's “brain 
trust.” (Each man is experienced, hard- 
to-replace.) But it is easy to give each 
dictator an assistantthat will increase his 
business capacity 20% to 50%! 


See the PRO-TECHNIC EDIPHONE— 
the most popular development in dic- 
tating machine history! It is dust-proof, 
“tailored in steel,” dignified in design. 
And — its “Balanced Voice Writing” 
makes dictating easier! * * * Desk 
designs are available. 


You do not buy a PRO-TECHNIC until 
it demonstrates all that you expect in 
accomplishment! For full information, 
telephone The Ediphone, your city. Or 
write to— 


QO Edivon. 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


‘WE DO OUR PART 








| am interested in increasing my firm's business capacity.. 


F-11 


Name 





Address. 
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Odd Lots 


Experienced investors know 
the value of diversifying their 
security holdings into various 
classes of seasoned high grade 
issues. 

The conservative new investor 
will want to know the many 
advantages offered to both 
large and small investors in 
purchasing Odd Lots of sound 
securities. 

We have prepared an inter- 
esting booklet which explains 
trading procedure and our re- 
quirements. 


Ask for F. 600 


100 Share Lots 


JohnMuir&@ 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 























Large Profits Are Possible 
in This Bargain Stock 


Those who bought stocks last February and March, 
when everyone =e bearish, made excellent profits within 
a few months. 


A similar opportunity is yours today. Before long 
there d be another upswing in prices. If you 
buy the RIGHT stocks at the right TIME, your profit 
should be substantial. 


We have discovered a medium-priced stock which appeals 
to us as one of the biggest bargains on the board. The 
company is in excellent condition in spite of the de- 
ression. Few organizations have a brighter future. 
ancial condition is entirely satisfactory. Earnings 
are expected to increase rapidly—and the stock should 
appreciate sharply in price as earnings improve. 


The name of this stock will be sent to any investor 
absolutely free. Also an interesting booklet, ‘““MAKING 
MONEY IN STOCKS.’ No charge—no obligation. 





INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 476, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
ERD ie: 

















INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on 
trading methods in our helpful 
booklet, sent on request. 


Ask for J-6 
100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 


(HISHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 























The value of Forbes Magazine to 
the Advertiser is based upon its 
essential value to the Reader. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Adds Further Evidence of a 
Generally Strong Technical Position 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


review was written has been not 

only highly satisfactory from a 
longer-swing technical standpoint, but has 
also followed quite amiably the suggestions 
previously made for its probable course. 
Last issue we stated that, while the re- 
covery from our forecasted bottom levels 
might easily represent the turning point 
into another sustained advance, the rise 
then current had been too rapid and called 
for intermediate reaction of a temporary 
nature. 

We suggested that such a _ recession 
should logically cancel a good portion of 
the straight rise from the October 21st 
lows, but ought to stop several points 
above those lows. All four of our accred- 
ited average indexes dipped down to 
within about 2 or 3 points of the October 
bottom levels and since then have proceeded 
to rally with some enthusiasm. 


\ CTION of the market since our last 


E now have, therefore, a much 

stronger technical bottom formation 
than was the case last issue, and we also 
have much better evidence for the sugges- 
tion that the October 21st lows represent 
a likely turning point from the second in- 
termediate reaction to the third phase of 
advance, in our bull cycle. 

On such a basis it would be at least 
possible for the market to go right straight 
on up into another sensational advance like 
that of last Spring, but we do not expect 
such a rapid move right row and it would 
not be a healthy move if it did come right 
now. We shall build a much stronger and 
a much more logical base for later major 
advance if the market goes slowly for the 
next couple weeks, interspersing its gains 
with moderate and irregular reactions. 

In other words, while the longer-term 
outlook is now distinctly favorable, we 


should rather welcome at least one more 
period of consolidation before embarking on 
any sustained drive, perhaps into new high 
ground. We cannot, of course, promise 
such a reaction and, if it does come, it 
ought not to be more than a modest and 
temporary one, and may be neglected by 
all but the very close speculative trader. 


T° summarize, therefore, the market has 
placed itself in good technical position 
for an early renewal of the major bull 
market, though we should prefer to see the 
fireworks delayed until perhaps December. 
Any intermediate reactions should not go 
far and should not penetrate the November 
lst lows by any appreciable margin, at the 
worst. 

Needless to say, we do not anticipate 
any such penetration, but it is only con- 
servative to take account of the possibility. 
If drastic market weakness should again 
appear and carry prices down to such 
levels then we should have to revise our 
ideas to admit still further material decline 
into new low ground. 


EANWHILE, however, the new 

speculative program, which was in- 
itiated on previous advice fairly close to 
the October lows, will remain in force, 
with at least mental stop-loss orders be- 
tween the lows of the October 21st and 
November Ist bottoms. 

The long-swing investor should be well 
accumulated and need not disturb his long 
position unless some such unexpected weak- 
ness should develop as we have made al- 
lowance for in the paragraphs above. Such 
allowances, moreover, are merely conserva- 
tive precautions, for our position on the 
future of the general market is a bullish 
one. 


NOON, NOVEMBER 9TH, 1933. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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UNLISTED 
SECURITIES 


t ontiine facilities, 
combined with intensive, special- 
ization experience, enable us to 
render a depéndable service in all 


classes of unlisted securities. 


Acting exclusively as Brokers for 


INSTITUTIONS 
DEALERS 


BANKS 
CORPORATIONS 
OTHER BROKERS 


HersBert H. 


Buizzarp « Co. 


123 South Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Telephone Pennypacker 6161 Race 2511 


Private Telephone Connections with 


ERNST & CO., N. Y. C. 
Telephone Digby 4-3400 


HEMPHILL, NOYES & CO., N. Y. C. 
Telephone HAnover 2-4120 


Coming: A Boom in Person- 




















BARNSDALL 
CORPORATION 


BONDS—NONE 
PREFERRED STOCK—NONE 
COMMON STOCK—2,258,779 SHARES 
LISTED ON NEW YORK STOCK 
EXCHANGE 
Symbol—BDL 





A complete integrated unit in the Oil 
Industry—with oil and gas producing 
properties in the Eastern, Mid-Continent 
and ‘California fields—refineries in Okla- 
homa and Kansas and marketing outlets 
for its refined products in 16 Mid-West 
States. 


OFFICE 
120 Broadway, New York 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES’ 
OFFICES 


59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 
Petroleum Bldg., Tulsa 
Petroleum Securities Bldg., Los Angeles 


BE-SQUARE PRODUCTS 
WORLD’S First REFINER 


In 1860, William Barnsdall, the father of 
T. N. Barnsdall, 


The founder of BARNSDALL, established 
the world’s first oil refinery. 














nel Management 
(Continued from page 13) 


earnings depend, generally, on the 
amount and the quality of the work 
they turn out—for ‘example, the Tay- 
lor, Halsey, Barth, Gantt, Bedeaux 
and other systems. Financial in- 
centives are usually more effective 
than non-financial ones in increasing 
production per worker. 


But non-financial incentives also 
have their place in encouraging em- 
ployee efficiency, either in connection 
with financial incentives or in jobs 
where the latter cannot be easily used. 
Non-financial incentives depend, pri- 
marily, on stimulating the employee’s 
interest in his job, and in making the 
job a game or a contest in which the 
individual employee or a group of 
employees are pitted against each 
other, or against specified standards. 
The rewards usually take the form of 
banners, medals, standings on honor 
rolls or other forms of recognition. 


The task of selecting the most 
effective incentive plan is no easy 
one, for the same plan rarely works 
the same way in two plants. But 
variations have been worked out, or 
can be worked out, to fit almost any 
set of circumstances. The real diffi- 
culty, especially in these days of 
Clause 7(a) and of minimum wage 
standards, lies in getting employees 
to accept a change in the wage sys- 
tem without dissension. 


Probably never before have em- 
ployees been so conscious of their 
legal rights, so ready to take direct 
action to preserve them and so sus- 
picious of any change in the wage 
system. Any revision which actually, 
apparently or potentially reduces 
their earnings will be greeted with 
skepticism, if not with outright dis- 
order. To prevent this, the new plan 
must, first of all, be equitable and 
just. But even this is not enough. 
The employees must be convinced be- 
yond doubt that the new plan is 
equitable and just. 

No general rule can be laid down 
for effectively ‘selling’ employees 
on a change in the wage system 
which will increase their efficiency 
and decrease the employer’s labor 
costs. The problem must be solved 
by starting with the individual com- 
pany’s past relations with employees 
and their faith in the company’s man- 
agement. 

Nevertheless, employers who have 
had years of experience in personnel 
problems stand fast to one funda- 
mental principle: It simply does not 
pay to try to install an unjust wage 
system. No matter how well dis- 
guised it may be, it leads to trouble. 












5,436-Word Investing 
and Trading Pamphlet 


Free! 


®@ A new investment and trading 

philosophy is outlined in a re- 
markable article by a staff member 
of the A. W. Wetsel Advisory 
Service, Inc. Stripping the trap- 
pings from long held, popular fal- 
lacies and half-truths about invest- 
ing, it lays bare the basic principles 
that protect capital and make pos- 
sible a more rapid growth. 


@ It deals fearlessly and specifically 
with such puzzling questions as 


—Which securities to deal in 
—When to buy 

—When to sell 

—When to stay OUT of the market 


—Why statistics fail to signal vital 
turning points 
—The superiority 

Analysis 


of Technical 


—What are forecasting factors and 
what are not 


@ In addition, it shows the real 

CAUSES of most financial 
losses and tells how to make sub- 
stantial progress through the adop- 
tion of dynamic, positive methods 
that make for genuine conserv- 
atism. 


@ Send for this pamphlet—see for 

yourself how old precepts have 
failed, how this new understand- 
ing of investment principles not 
only protects but builds up capital. 
Mail this coupon, today. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 


Investment Counselors 


Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 


You may send me a copy of “How to P cence 
Your Capital and Accelerate Its Growth 
Through Trading.”’ No obligation. 
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Atlas 


Corporation 


eA securities investment 
company with widely 
diversified holdings. 
































Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 


























STOCK MARKET METHOD WITH A RECORD 


To make a success in speculation, you must learn to determine the trend yourself. Do 
not depend on tips, statistics, market letters or guesswork. Get knowledge; SEE and KNOW 
for yourself; then you can act with confidence and make money. But before you buy a 
Course of instruction from anyone, investigate it. Then buy the method with a successful 
record. If a man, who offers to sell you a method, has not made money with it, you are not 


wv" PROOF OF GANN METHODS 


I have made a success trading according to my own secret mathematical discoveries and 
rules, and can teach you how to trade successfully according to rules. I quote from a Cer- 
tified Public Accountant’s report on my trading record:—“Covering the period from April 1 
to July 31, 1933, you made a total of 344 trades in stocks, cotton, rubber and grain, 310 of 
these trades showed profits and 34 showed losses. Your percentage of accuracy was 89% on 
the total number of trades. The capital with which you operated was increased 26% times. 
On each $1,000 capital with which you started, you made a profit of $26,500 net.” During 
August and September, 1933, I made 56 trades in Cotton and Rubber: 53 showed profits and 
3 showed small losses. 

I will teach a limited number of intelligent men my Mechanical or Forecasting Methods 
provided they meet my requirements. Send for copy of letter showing how I started with $973 
and made $30,000 in 60 days. Don’t write if you are looking for something for nothing or 

to make money without hard study. If you are willing to pay $1,000 or more fér a 
money-making method, send for full details and terms, without obligation, to Dept. C. 


W. D. GANN FINANCIAL SCHOOL 
99 Wall Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Wall Street 


Pointers 


Year-End Influences Worth Watching 
should soon begin to exercise some im- 
pression upon market psychology. The 
five factors which seem most important 
at this somewhat early date are tax- 
selling to establish income losses, the 
first-of-the-year re-investment demand 
for securities, the effects of prohibition 
repeal, convening of the new Congres- 
sional session and the seasonal rise in 
manufacturing activity which gets under 
way shortly after the turn of the year. 

Most of these factors may seem far 
off, but their influence can come well 
ahead of the established fact, for Wall 
Street often discounts months in ad- 
vance. 





Congress Will Be Bullish? For the 
first time in many moons, for instance, 
the stock market may be justified in 
looking forward to the new session of 
Congress early in January as a bullish 
factor, instead of a bearish one. This is 
largely a provisional theory, for there 
may be much damage done before the 
session is over. But Wall Street might 
well look for some further strong infla- 
tion psychology in that session, as well 
as possible ameliorating of the stringent 
aspects in the Securities Act. 

The only factor in the group men- 
tioned above, therefore, which is direct- 
ly unfavorable, is the year-end tax sell- 
ing, and it would easily be possible for 
the other four bullish factors to offset 
this one. 


Silver as a commodity has plenty of 
further speculative possibilities in the 
general inflation psychology, efforts of 
the “silver bloc” to capitalize their in- 
terests through Congressional propagan- 
da for Government purchases, or even 
for a silver ratio in monetary circulation. 
All such possibilities are nothing more 
than that, however, and further price 
rises in the metal must be purely specu- 
lative, especially in view of the spectacu- 
lar advances already registered. 

Some of the silver stocks, in fact, ap- 
pear to be in a little better position than 
the commodity itself. International Sil- 
ver, for instance, should benefit from 
more active public buying of its prod- 
ucts, which has been stimulated by fear 
of still higher quotations later on. Amer- 
ican Smelting, United States Smelting, 
Cerro de Pasco and others, could also 
benefit from additional advances in both 
gold and silver. 


“New Era” in Railway Equipment. 
We have suggested individual issues in 
the standard railway equipment shares in 
several recent recommendations. There 
is still another aspect of this field that 
we have not covered, but which seems 
extremely important to this writer. That 
is the trend toward lighter rolling stock, 
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especially in the passenger field, stream- 

lining and a general modernization of 

such equipment. If current experimen- 

tation proves only a fraction of the DIVIDEND NOTICE 

claimed savings in operating and main- Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 97 of 75 cents per share, payable 

tenance costs, then this movement might November 15, 1933, to stockholders of record October 20, 1933. 

assume the aspects of a real revolution a4; i 

over the next few years. $6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 105 of $1.50 per share, payable 

Pullman, for instance, through a sub- October 15, 1933, to stockholders of record September 30, 1933. 

sidiary, has a new “rail-plane” passenger Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 

coach which propels itself, under mod- ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are owned 
ern, light manufacture and stream-lining, by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 


at over 90 miles per hour. The stock, 
while speculative, should continue to re- 
flect the progress along such lines. 


Budd Manufacturing is another stock P AG IF] ‘} LI GH T IN & 


which merits attention of the speculator 


in this new field. The company has just C ORP ORATION 


sold to Texas & Pacific Railway a new 
480-horsepower gasoline motor-car with AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
a passenger trailer equipped with rubber 
tires and full air conditioning. The train 
will do 75 miles an hour, weighs only 


the initial dividend. 
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[T= lum 


Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and Cash 


one-sixth as much as the old style equip- | Dividends for the Twelve Months Ended September 30, 1933 
ment and uses only one-fifth as much 

power. It will be operated on the 500- ee a a . . $45,051,946.84 
mile run between Fort Worth and Tex- | 


OPERATING EXPENSES AND TAXES: 






























































. arkana. : 
The company’s capitalization is small, — + «+ pgp rege 
with $2,000,000 of bonds, 60,000 shares of es es ee ERA eee 
1 preferred stock and around 1,000,000 BU ck ae. oo So, tie ss ae Sha ere pon 24,582,055.81 
shares of common. Deficits have been Net Revenue Berore Bonn Interest . . . . = $20,469,891.03 
numerous in recent years, with another Deduct Bond Interest ...........-.- 5,338,830.91 
. small one scheduled for the present year. 
' The common stock is nothing more than Net RevENvE AFTER Bonn INTEREST. ... . $15,131,060.12 
a pure speculation, but on such a basis Deduct: 
it seems to have possibilities around cur- Depreciation. ....... $7,134,953.67 
| rent prices of 5. Amortization of Discount and 
Expense on Securities . . . . 277,678.62 
Three Little Pigs and Technicolor. DS ne i he ee 7,412,632.29 
= 7 agin, Rede line ae Net REVENUE Berore DivipENDS ...... $7,718,427.83 
called attention to the fact that Techni- Deduct Dividends of Subsidiaries: , 
color is still in business and has possibly Preferred Stock ...... $1,690,815.47 : 
inserted an opening wedge in the indus- Common Stock, Minority Interest 242.00 
try. This and other similar cartoons a 
have. tenet gundinnil Ga: Wn “Dodenaaiian cs Jit et ace es $1,691,057.47 
process, with goad results. AVAILABLE FOR DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED AND 
? The stock is traded on the New York Common Stock oF Pactric Ligutina Corp. $6,027,370.36 
Curb Exchange. The company is still Dividends on Preferred Stock ......... 1,059,630.92 
- _ a “ Ge sapien grounds of AVAILABLE FOR DIvIDENDS ON CoMMON STOCK . $4,967,739.44 
| the “big bad wolf” to entice anyone but Cash Dividend C Stock 4.825.893.00 
, the speculator, yet the stock has attrac- a eS Fe oS tan at 7 
tive possibilities, especially if the movie REMAINDER TO SURPLUS ..... ite, ras te $141,846.44 
: magnates decide it is time to spring “an- ; - meanest 
, other great forward step” on the avid Balance Available for Dividends 
, public. It is even interesting to note the on Common Stock Equals, Per Share .... . $3.09 
report that a sagacious and well respect- 
ed New York group has recently bought 
into the company. PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 483 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
: New York Shipbuilding stocks were _— a oa eee 
: recommended for purchase in this sec- 
tion of the April 15th issue, with the 
| common at 7 and the preferred at 65. OUTSTANDING BARGAINS! 
In the July Ist issue we suggested profit- DID YOU BUY 9 EVERY DAY 
taking, with the common around 18 and e ps eens eee eek eek ee 
| the preferred about 90. Both went a Next Important Market Move for 38 Such 
| little higher and then began to react. Auburn is one of the eight long stocks we Market 


A, AC, ACD, AR, CN, *CTM, CV, 


The common is now back around 10 and have bought recently. All current positions 
the preferred about 65 once more. show profits. Let us help you get started on DD, IT, 5, UAE, W; W, X, and WX 
The stocks may take a while to get the right track. Our definite advice should Outstanding Opportunities 
help you to recoup any losses and increase ‘or Immediate 


going again, but we think the reactions 




















are largely temporary and that neither of a. ” a THLY ie W338 QUAR oa 
. : ; Sample letters on request, or send $10 for “PR FIT - ga IN 

) the issues will go much under their re- a month’s trial of our daily service. 399% PRO a Le SINCE 

cent quotations. We would suggest mod- Rec ail 

7 erate re-purchases on any near-term re- Barometer Advisory Service THE FINANCIAL 


actionary spells, for longer-swing specu- . ADVISORY SERVIC INC. 


lettin Box 146, Wall St. Sta., New York City Broadway, New 

















price-fixing methods which have 
been proposed, accepted, or rejected 
are appalling: 

1. No producer shall sell at a price 
lower than the cost of the highest- 
cost producer. This plan preserves 
topheavy capital structures, rewards 
poor management and kills all incen- 
tives to good management. It de- 
prives the consumer of the benefits 
of progressive methods. It closes the 
industry to newcomers who, with new 
and better methods, find their mar- 
kets by profitably underselling com- 
petitors. It drives business away 
from the small company which gains 
its market by price appeal rather than 
by advertising. It encourages over- 
production and makes ultimate col- 
lapse inevitable. 

2. No producer shall sell below the 
average cost of production for the 
entire industry. This method is 
thoroughly vicious; it has all the dis- 
advantages of the preceding one and, 
in addition, it guarantees losses for 
high-cost producers. 

3. No producer shall sell below the 
costs found to be most typical in the 
industry. This proposal brings the 
same consequences as the average 
cost method, but probably will tend 
to set prices at a higher level. 

4. No producer shall sell at a price 
lower than the cost of the lowest- 
cost producer. This plan allows the 
high-cost producer to meet the low- 
cost producer’s prices. But it still 
does not preserve the high-cost pro- 
ducer from bankruptcy: when his 
capital has been dissipated as the re- 
sult of selling at a loss (and high- 
cost producers are often among’ the 
strongest proponents of price fixing). 
It does little to remedy the condition 
at which price-fixing advocates strike 
—that of an industry as a whole sell- 
ing below cost—for the price is too 
low to be completely effective in 
checking ruinous price cutting. 

5. No producer shall sell below 
his own cost. This is one of the most 
popular of all code price clauses. But 
it raises serious questions. First, 
the plan necessitates the use of a 
standard cost-accounting system 
throughout the industry—much easi- 
er said than done. Second, it brings 
up the difficulty of defining costs. 
For example: Most new products 
are sold initially at a loss; therefore, 
few companies can introduce new 
products if marketing costs are in- 
cluded in cost schedules. Third, the 


effect on high-cost producers is like- 
ly to be extremely harsh, since they 
cannot meet low-cost competitors’ 
prices. Washington’s private opinion 


Price Fixing: Right or Wrong? 


(Continued from page 12) 


is that this clause may have some 
moral value, that it may put a hal- 
ter on flagrant price wrecking; but 
that it is unenforceable from a prac- 
tical point of view. 

6. No producer shall sell below his 
own cost of production, unless a 
competitor, following the same prin- 
ciple, quotes lower prices ; in that case, 
the high-cost producer can meet his 
competitor’s price. This plan gives 
the high-cost producer a chance to 
meet competition. But it is open to 
all the other objections of Methods 
4 and 5. 

7. No producer shall sell at a price 
lower than his out-of-pocket or ma- 
terial and labor costs. Though this 
clause eliminates the disadvantage of 
making the consumer pay for water- 
logged properties and padded capi- 
talization, it brings no comfort to the 
high-cost producer. 

8. No producer shall sell at less 
than cost plus profit. The fair-re- 
turn-on-investment plan in different 
clothing. Few business men will soon 
forget the waste and inefficiency which 
this method generated during the 
War. 

9. No producer (or distributor) 
shall sell for less than a stated mark- 
up above cost. This method, with 
its many variations, is an extension 
of the cost-of-production theory and 
its variations to distribution. The 
results will be the same as in manu- 
facturing. 

10. Producers shall have the pow- 
er to fix re-sale prices. Objections 
are: First, it is extremely difficult to 
enforce this measure when goods are 
sold through thousands of outlets. 
Next, it prevents consumers from 
reaping the benefits of efficient, low- 
cost outlets. Finally, it is an open 
invitation to powerful retailers to es- 
tablish their own private brands, 
which they can sell at a lower price 
than the manufacturer’s fixed price 
and still make a fat profit. Many 
drug manufacturers opposed a simi- 
lar plan proposed for the retail drug 
code in the belief that it would dras- 
tically curtail their sales. 

11. No employer shall pay less 
than the minimum wages specified in 
his industry's code. This is, prob- 
ably, the most practical of all current 
price-fixing proposals; and it is in- 
cluded, of course, in all codes. It 
places no definite restrictions on price 
cutting when it is justified by eff- 
ciency. Yet it makes the employer 
think twice before slashing prices, for 
the difference must come out of non- 
labor costs or capital, not out of 
wages. Thus, a minimum wage stand- 
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ard tends to eliminate the anti-so- 
cial results of unrestricted price cut- 
ting; but it gives free play to effi- 
ciency (even encourages it), gives the 
consumer the benefit of advanced 
methods and permits the high-cost 
producer to meet competitors’ prices. 

But even here, there is a serious 
defect: The company with large cap- 
ital resources in proportion to its 
sales can outlast others in a price 
war and, conceivably, drive them out 
of business. By and large, this means 
that the large company is presented 
with an advantage over the small 
one. And the consequences are espe- 
cially serious to the independent re- 
tailer who fights chain-store compe- 
tion, for the chain can cut prices in 
one store and make up the difference 
in others. Fair trade practice pro- 
visions and stipulations against en- 
couraging monopolies, however, pro- 
vide much—perhaps enough—pro- 
tection against this type of piracy. 


ROM the foregoing analysis, it 

seems reasonable to conclude that, 
although in isolated instances prices 
have been fixed with some success, 
outright price fixing, to be successful, 
requires special conditions: Strict 
control of production by allocating 
quotas to manufacturers; rigid polic- 
ing to enforce the quotas; and, un- 
der the present administration at 
least, vise-like government  super- 
vision and control to prevent monopo- 
listic abuses and the exploitation of 
consumers. 

And it is equally certain that any 
type of price fixing is an extremely 
dangerous process, filled to the brim 
with dynamite. Even the mildest of 
minimum-price measures—the  set- 
ting of minimum-wage standards— 
carries very definite risks for the 
small company ; while other forms of 
fixing minimum prices (if they can 
be and are enforced) invite conse- 
quences that may well wreck the busi- 
ness structure. 

Does business want to pay this 
price for price fixing? Does it want 
to risk the uncertainties of a system 
which may or may not work? Which 
certainly is loaded with dynamite? 
Which results inevitably in rigid gov- 
ernment control? Which, far from 
leading to an industrial paradise, ap- 
pears to lead straight to an industrial 
desert? 

In many quarters of the business 
world, to fix prices or not to fix 
prices is the question of the hour. 
“You pays your money and you takes 
your choice.” But if business chooses 
price fixing, it inevitably must pay. 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


841 
1,440 
4,153 
2,402 
1,292 
2,474 

600 
1,656 
1,061 

768 

10,155 
1,711 
1,830 

450 

18,662 
3,131 

400 
8,677 
2,000 

589 
2,427 

825 
2,667 

219 


843 
2,563 
439 
2,098 
3,200 
4,395 
770 
740 
4,867 


965 
512 
191 
1,123 
1,800 
7,655 
4,369 
1,000 





(p) 





Earns 
1932 


$2.73 
).574 


7.448 
0.13 
5.02% 
0.84 
17.37+ 
4.607 
3.41 


3.06 
2.58F 


12.96+ 
1.567 


“Including prices on old stock. 
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ore charges for depletion. 


Div. 
Rate 
$2.54,9 m Air Reduction............. $3.75a 

ee, err 0.75a 
Alleghatiy GOfB.005.06s60% 5% 
Allied Chemical ........... 6 
PGS (SRBUAIOES : 5.5.50 :0.0:010060% ue 
ce Ce 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 


Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International .... 
Amer. Locomotive......... 
American Radiator........ 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... 2 
Aimer. “Tel, Ge Sith soiccc0.00:08 
American Tobacco “B”..... 5 
ASOr:. WGK 6.<ccsc ssc 
Anaconda Copper.......5.. 
Armour of TH “A”’.......... 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. 
Atlantic Coast Line........ ‘Se 
Atlantic Refining .......... 1 
Auburn Automobile........ 2 


Baldwin Locomotive...... 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... oe 
Beechnut Packing......... 3 
Bendix Aviation .......... ; 
Bethlehem Steel........... i 
Borden Company........+. 1.60 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook. Union Gas......... 5 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.40 


California Packing......... not 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1 
i Se OR SER pare om 
Cerro dé Pasto........0..400 


Chesapeake Corp......... 2 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 2.80 
Chiwgiet Goths... ..cc0s000: 1 
Oe CC a rene 6 
Colorado Fuel & Iron..... be 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.50r 
Commercial Credit ........ ee 
Commercial Solvents...... 0.60 


Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
Consolidated Oil............ a 
Contmmental Cart........... 2.50 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... Ses 
Corn. Prod. Refining....... 3u 
CHICO FEBS oc sans. oie diese - 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright ..........0.6.. 


Delaware & Hudson........ 

Del., Lack. & Western..... ~~ 
Diamond Match........... 1 
Bg re 1.50a 
Du Pont de Nemours...... Z 


Eastman Kodak ........... 3 
Elec, Ammbe-Lite... .....00s00 em 
Electric Power & Light.... 
ois is ais accu acanas 


General Asphalt........... me 
General Electric........... 0.40 
General Foods .........0.05 1.80 
ee 3 
General Motors............ 1.25a 
General Railway Signal.... 1 
Gillette Safety Razor....... 1 
eS ere 1.20 
(Gsoodtien, Bi. Bo oc cseecic cae - 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motors..... 
Great Northern Pfd....... 

Gulf States Steel.......... 





(r) Paid in stock. 





Long Term 
Price Range 


223- 31; ’28-’32 


20- 4; ’29-'32 
57- 1; ’29-'32 
355- 42; ’24-'32 
76-' 4; ’29-'32 
158- 29; °27-’32 
116- 3; °25-32 
199- 2; ’25-’32 
150- 3; ’22-32 
145- 3; ’23-32 
55- 3; ’29-'32 
144-3; ’29-’32 
130-5; 28-32 
96- 13; '22-32 
310- 70; ’22-'32 
270- 44; ’24-’32* 
166- 2; ’20-32 
175- 3; '2432* 
27- 1; 25-32 
76- 3; ’25-'32 
298- 18; ’24-'32 
210- 9; ’28-’32 
78- 8; ’28-’32 
514- 28; ’28-’32 
67- 2; ’29-'32 
145- 4; ’23-32 
101- 29; ’23-'32 
104- 5; ’29-’32 
141- 7; '23-’32 
101- 20; ’29-32 
82- 9; ’23-'32 
249- 46; ’24-’32 
97- 6; '29-32 
85- 4; ’26-’32 
99- 6; ’26-’32 
515- 14; °22-’32 
120- 4; ’20-’32 
112-5; ’27-’32 
280- 10; ’22-’32* 
141- 5; °25-’32 
191- 41; ’29-’32 
96- 3; ’27-32 
141-4; °26-32* 
71- 4; '25-'32 
63- 4; ’29-’32 
30-2; 29-32 
182- 31; ’28-'32 
46- 4; '2232* 
134- 17; °20-32 
63- 4; ’21-32 
126- 25; ’26-32 
122- 6; ’21-32 
60- 1; ’21-’32 
30- 1; ’29-32 
230- 32; ’20-’32 
173-8; ’22-’32 
25- 10; ’20-'32 
14- 6; '27-’32 
231- 22; ’29-32 
265- 35; ’22-'32 
174-8; ’28-’32 
104-3; ’25-32 
94- 2; '23-32 
97- 4; ’20-'32 
403- 9; ’29-’32* 
137- 20; ’26-'32* 
89- 28; ’28-32 
92- 8; ’29-32 
153- 6; 25-32 
143- 9; '27-32 
82- 8; ’28-32 
109- 2; ’20-'32 
155- 6; ’27-’32 
61- 1; ’25-’32 
155- 6: '27-’32 
26- 3; '25-'32 


(s) Partly estimated. 


(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. 


&) nag me: April 30. (£) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
ctober : 


Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
High Low Price 
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(d) Year ended March 31. 
(u) Plus dividend in stock. 
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Par Shares Value 1932 
No 729 $2 $4.72 
100 400 112 1.63 
No 1,597 21 3.407 
100 350 112 Nilg 
No 703 40 9.11 
No 4,246 58 3.147 
No 14,584 9 0.14+ 
No 6,400 37 0.617 
No 1,125 14 0.09 
No 10,437 26 0.687 
10 5,487 15 1.00 
No 1313" 2 1.47 
25 2,377 38 6.85 
No 1,464 46 4.803 
25 526 42 2.04 
10 1,890 23 2.02 
No 300 55 5.01 
No 676 63 2.19+ 
No 1,497 42 3.63” 
No 1,858 38 112% 
100 828 75 16.72+ 
No 4,465 25 1.62+ 
No 2,700 16 0.39? 
10 6,289 17 2.44 
No 1,628 20 2.097 
No 6,263 13 1.88 
No 623 10 0.52 
No 5,448 19 1.26 
2 2157 48 0.77 
100 4993 150 3.667 
100 1,571 117 3.05+ 
No 7,5a1 30 2.01 
25 6,272 28 2.10 
No 15,000 3 0.45+ 
50 13,168 89 1.03 
100 450 119 9.387 
No 5,503 31 3.46 
No 3,820 73 1.007 
No 13,131 Nil 0.49+ 
1 1,291 Nil 3.3274 
10 9,000 16 3.37 
No 4,780 34 0.537 
25 31,020 27 0.17 
No 746 39 2.548 
25 3,241 25 2.08 
100 3,772 189 1.537 
100 1,298 169 10.95+ 
No 12,645 4 1.16 
No 2,162 64 3.0574 
No 13,103 44 1.07 
25 25,741 45 0.01 
10 1,751 18 5.34 
10 1,247 14 1.967 
No 2,463 26 3.657 
25 9,486 39 0.22+ 
No 2,540 13 2.334 
No 2,412 17 0.20+ 
No 23,368 6 0.308 
No 666 29 1.43+ 
No 9,001 23 0.98 
25 4,386 37 0.73 
100 2,223 201 7.49 
No 2,082 14 0.69 
No 14,520 31 0.44 
No 2,906 53 1.95 
No 23,252 12 1.36 
No 374 77 0.47 
No 397 13 8.457 
20 600 38 3.327 


No 900 8650 1.667 


No 1,464 9 10.887 
100 8,703 188 11.087 
100 §=1,045 185 0.817 
No = 3,172 18 0.46 
50 2,586 74 3.447 
i0 9,750 8617 2.32 


tDeficit. *Including prices on old stock. 


(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. i 





$2.94,9 m 
0.687, 9 m 
0.827, 9 m 


Nilf 
6.22, 9 m 
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(a) Partly extra. 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 


Hershey Chocolate......... $3 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 
PIudson  MEGtOE .. o.oo 55 
Interboro Rapid Transit... 

Int. Business Machines..... 6 

J Re Cig, 0.60 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... oie 
[or aie ie 
Kelvinator Corp............ 
Kennecott Copper......... a 
6 re 0.80 
Kroger Grocery..........- 1 
Liggett & Myers “B”..... 5a 
[Be a | 1 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 
Lorillard Tobacco ......... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
NER PEUE wchwchaaeaceee 1 
Re Be a5 a sists cig 5s 16d m 2 
Mid-Continent Pet......... i 
Missouri Pacific........... 
Montgomery Ward........ 
IIQGO DAOUOES. asec ck i ssesiese00 1 
National Biscuit........... 2.80 
Nat. Cash Register........ +2 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 
National Distillers Products . 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
ational Shel. ccccccceccaie 1 
New York Central......... 

N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
North American........... 8r 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 1.50 
Packard Motors .........s be 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 0.50 
Pere Marquette............ Ss 
Public Service of N. J..... 2.80 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 3 
Radio Corporation......... 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... a 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Sears Roebuck ............ oe 
Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.25 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 2.40 
Southern Cal. Edison...... Zz 


Southern Pacific........... 

Southern Railway.......... Pe 
Standard Brands .......... 1 
Standard Gas & Electric... : 
Standard Oil of California.. 1 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 1 


Sterling Products.......... 
Stewart-Warner .......... 
Studebaker Corp........... 
Texas Corporation......... 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 1 


Timken Roller Bearing.... 0.60 
"TFAMSAINETICN 5 ....6s00s0ses 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 0.50 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 1 
Union Oil of California..... 1 
OST So 6 
United Aircraft & Transport 
United Corporation........ a 
NUE PCHHE ee vinaiea once > 
United Gas Improvement... 1.20 
. S. Industrial Alcohol... 

RS OO re a 

. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 
. S. Realty & Improve.... .. 
So eee 
4. ees 


Western Union ........... Po 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 
Westinghouse Electric ..... a 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


qaaaaca 


(r) Paid in stock. 





Long Term 





Price Range 


144- 
74- 
1 


62- 
255- 
142- 

73- 
149- 


91- 
105- 
92- 
145- 


128- 
96- 
178- 
47- 


104- 
115- 
382- 

62- 
101- 
157- 


119- 
237- 
149- 
134- 

59- 

72- 

77- 
257- 
133- 
187- 


99- 
33- 
110- 
260- 
138- 
99- 


115- 
58- 
66- 


198- 
48- 
49- 
92- 

158- 

165- 
89- 

244- 
82- 
85- 


26; ’27-’32 
8; ’24-’32 
3; ’27-32 


2; °22-'32 
52; ’24-’32 
10; ’28-’32 
4; ’28-'32 
3; °29-’32 


3; ’26-’32 
5; ’29-’32 
7; °26-’32 
10; ’24-’32* 


34; ’24-’32 
13; ’23-’32 
16; ’24-’32* 
9; ’24-’32 


28; ’28-’32 
10; ’28-’32 
17; ’25-’32* 
4; ’20-’32 
2; ’22-32 
4; ’28-’32 


8; 26-32 
20; ’28-’32* 
6; ’26-’32 
14; 24-32 
13; ’28-’32 
7; °26-'32 
13; ’29-’32 
9; °26-32 
6; ’24-’32 
14; °26-’32 


17 ; ’27-’32 
2; ’29-’32 
7; ’22-’32 
2: °26-'32 
"27-32 
"27-32 


; ’29-'32 
°27-32 
29-32 


"27-32 
"24-32* 
27-32 
°27-’32 
°22-'32 
°22-"32 
°26-’32 
"25-'32 
15; ’26-’32 
20; ’22-'32 


we 


_ = we iS) 
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Listed 1933 


77- 
98- 


75- 
85- 
139- 
67- 


182- 
140- 
59- 
298- 
162- 
76- 
159- 
60- 
244- 
51- 
56- 
120- 
97- 
262- 


272- 

68- 
293- 
104- 


(s) Partly estimated. 


2; °29-32 
3; ’24-’32 


’26-’32 
’26-32 
*29-’32 
"29-32 


28-32 
°29-32 
"24-32 
24-32 
"29-32 
; 729-32 
; '26-’32 
29-32 
"28-32 
"27-32 
°28-’32 
°25-’32 

1; ’22-’32 
21; ’26-’32 


12; ’28-’32 
9; ’27-’32 
16; ’28-’32 
22; ’29-32 
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Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 


High Low Price 


72 - 35% 
19 - 6% 
16%- 3 


11%- 4% 
153%4- 753%4 
46 - 13% 
225%- 6% 
21%- 5% 


15S%- 3% 
26 


16%- 5% 
3554- 1414 


993¢- 4914 
36%- 8% 
42%4- 19% 
25%4- 10% 


9534- 44% 


30%- 103% 
41 - 15% 
35%4- 13% 
9%- 2% 


39%- 9% 
51%- 193% 
23%- 8% 
132 - 61% 
467%4- 16% 
14%- 4% 
68 - 23% 
a 
94 - 13% 
17%4- 2% 
22%- 6% 
14%- 2% 
25 - 2% 
67i%4- 23% 


77%4- 17% 
3556- 11% 
5834- 193% 
50%- 25% 


45 
10 
10 


% 
6.7 


44 
1.6 


5 Pam AYU BON: : 


5.3 
6.0 


8.0 
10.0 
24 
8.0 
75 
19 
81 
67 


+ mudd 
 AOSume « 4 


NO: 
—w- 


‘i 
6.1 


(b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 


(u) Plus dividend in stock. 
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A Little Laugh 


The young lady was looking over the 
stock of radios. “I want to buy one on 
the instalment plan,” she said. 

“Yes, madam, I think that can be ar- 
ranged,” said the clerk. “Have you any 
references ?” 

“Yes, from our last dealer.” 

“May I see them?” he asked. 

“Well, I haven’t any with me,” she re- 
turned, “but I’m sure he will be glad to 
tell you that there wasn’t a scratch on the 
cabinet when he took it back.” 


They were discussing the new typist. 
“What do you think of her?” asked the 
manager. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the chief 
clerk, “but she spells atrociously.” 

“Really,” said the manager, “she must be 
pretty good, I’m sure I couldn’t spell it.” 


Smith—“Jones expects 100% disability 
on his accident insurance policy. He says 
he is completely incapacitated by the loss 
of a thumb.” 

Smythe—“What’s his vocation?” 

Smith—“He’s a professional hitch-hiker.” 


Diner: “What have you got?” 

Waiter: “Vealloafroastbeeffricaseed- 
chickenstewedlambbakeandfriedpotatoescol - 
legepuddingmilkteaandcoffee.” 

Diner: “Give me the fourth, sixth, 
seventh, eighth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
syllables.” 


“Have you any alarm-clocks?” inquired 
the customer. “What I want is one that 
wiil rouse father without waking the whole 
family.” 

“IT don’t know of any such alarm-clock 
as that, madam,” said the shopkeeper. “We 
keep just the ordinary kind that will wake 
the whole family without disturbing 
father.” 


A young lady walked into a bank the 
other day and asked to have a check 
cashed. 

“Please indorse the check, madam,” the 
teller said. 

es my husband sent it to me!” she 
said. 

_ “Yes, madam, but just indorse it. Sign 
it on the back, please, and your husband 
will know we paid you.” 

She went to the desk and in a few 
minutes returned with the check indorsed 
“Your loving wife, Ethel.” 


“Oh, yes,” said the pilot of the river 
steamboat, “I’ve been on this river so long 
I know where every stump is.” 

Just then the boat struck a stump which 
shook it from stem to stern. 


“There,” he continued, “that’s one of 
them now.” 


“Swope Plan” Stirs 
Wide Discussion 


HAT type of control can busi- 
ness expect when NRA has 
completed its codifying job? 

In November, Gerard Swope, Gen- 
eral Electric’s far-seeing president, 
stirred up a storm of discussion by 
suggesting an elaborate plan for in- 
dustrial self-government. He pro- 
posed that business take over NRA’s 
functions and that government pro- 
vide only enough supervision to pro- 
tect consumers’ and public interests. 
This set-up, he believes, eliminates 
the danger of stifling initiative. 


Under the Swope plan, industry’s 
government is a three-legged stool. 
One leg is made up of codified na- 
tional trade associations in distribu- 
tion; the second of codified national 
trade associations in manufacturing ; 
the third of regional trade associa- 
tions. These three legs support a 
National Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry in Washington. Its board 
of governors elects a Board of Ap- 
peals to settle disputes over inter- 
pretation and enforcement of codes. 
Government representatives, ap- 
pointed by the President and holding 
veto power, also sit on this Board. 


An elected “code authority” (in- 
cluding government-appointed repre- 
sentatives) rules over each of the 
codified trade associations to see that 
code provisions are carried out. If a 
code violator defies the authority, he 
is turned over to the Federal Trade 
Commission or the Department of 
Justice. But if the meaning of the 
code is questioned, the Board of Ap- 
peals gives an official interpretation. 


To study economic changes and 
long-range planning, a National Eco- 
nomic Council works side-by-side 
with the National Chamber. - This 
Council includes representatives of 
the government, the public, labor, 
agriculture, transportation, finance, 
and commerce and industry. 

Reactions to the plan were varied. 
“T am in thorough agreement” said 
General Johnson. But labor was 
suspicious. NRA’s Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Board doubted that consumer 
interests were adequately protected. 
Business itself disagreed. The U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, proposed 
nucleus of the plan, endorsed it; the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers objected to losing its identity. 


Meanwhile, President Roosevelt 
decided that business is not yet ready 
for complete self-government. Wash- 
ington believed that he proposed an- 
nouncing the plan at this time to 
dramatize NRA’s ultimate goal. 
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Commodities... 


The commodity 
markets have been a basic 
field of this firm since its ' 
beginning. Through 
ample private wire, cable, 
and radiogram facilities, 
investors can buy and sell 
twenty-six different im- 
perishable commodities 
on organized World ex- 
changes, through any of 
the firm’s branch offices. 


FENNER, BEANE 
& UNGERLEIDER 


67 Broad Street 
50 Broadway * 50 East 42nd St. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 




















ARE TH ESE 
STocKs GOOD 


Enough for Investment 


AT CURRENT PRICES 


Du Pont 


Chrysler 
Kelvinator 

Gen. Motors 
Crown Cork & Seal 

Air Reduction 

Cerro De Pasco 
Allied Chemical 
American Smelting 
Commercial Solvents 
General Rwy. Signal 


A Fresh Crisp Bulletin tells you 
which of the above are GOOD for 
investment —and which have true 
speculative flavor. This issue of 
THE TILLMAN SURVEY is Free. 
Write for report No. 33D. 








itimaN Suave 
24 FENWAY 


BOSTON, MASS. 





San Francisco, California, 
October 31, 1933. 


At a meeting of Board of Directors of Standard 
Oil Company of California held today dividend 
number 31 of 25c per share was declared on the 
outstanding stock of this corporation peer on 
December 15, 1933 to all stockholders of record as 
shown by the transfer books of the corporation 
in San Francisco and New York at the close of 
business on November 15, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 











WETSEL’S Special Wada: 


Our week 
tion,” Is 
investors who want to know When 
to Buy and When to Sell leading, 
active stocks. Recommendations are 





ly bulletin, “‘ciarket Ae- 
for traders and 


Market Bureau, Inc., 603-F, Em- 
pire State Bidg., N. Y. C. 
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tides of economic change 
from the safe vantage of 
an Annuity Income. 



































It is definite, guaran- 
teed and unfluctuating 
in amount as long as you 
live. 


Interested? Write for 
our booklet. 











Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me booklet, “You Can 
Have an Income as Long as You Live.” 
































What Action 
to Take NOW 


on These Active Stocks 


Gen. Motors Kennecott 
Am. Smelt. Bendix 
B&O Goodyear 
Cont. Oil Int. Nickel 
DuPont Chrysler 


urrent UNITED OPINION Bul- 

letin gives a clear cut and timely 
forecast of the stock market outlook 
with definite advice on these important 
issues. Investors will find this timely 
Report a guide to action in the present 
market. 

Send for Bulletin F.M.22 Free 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston, Mass. 
memes eres re ee ae 














A CHRISTMAS GIFT which 
means A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


"STOCK MARKET DIARY" 


An attractive pocket-size book, containing Charts, 
Forms, Records and Forecasting Rules for the 
Trader and Investor. ‘our own name or your 
friend’s name gold-stamped on cover. Price, $3.50. 
WI DUNNIGAN, 111 Sutter St. 
San Francisco, California 
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Convertible Preferred Stocks 


NOVEMBER 15, 1933 


Speculation 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 





Statistics on the Suggested List 


Company Div. 

Rate 

Ce RE ok oid oat on Aieale $6 
Grand TRON 6 <icccscscens 3 
Hershey Chocolate ....... 5 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hart... Nil 
Republic Steel ...cvis.ccsee. Nil 
Shen Wien Odl..s0000cc00 Nil 


Earned Com. Shares Pfd. Com. Pid. 
1932 per Pfd. Price Price Yield 


$42.00 1 100 17 6.0% 
377. 1% 22 4 = 136 
18.25 1 8% 4 58 
Nil 1 22 «#15 ee 


Nil 08 23 12 -- 
165 28 51 8 — 





N these parlous days of sudden and 
| hte change, when perhaps 

no one knows how financial matters 
will eventually turn out, it is no wonder 
that the average investor is considerably 
puzzled over the best and safest medium 
for his funds. 

In various recent articles we have 
stressed the importance of speculative 
stocks and bonds as well as the better 
grades in such classifications. In the 
current study we call attention to an- 
other group which is perhaps less im- 
portant, but is yet worthy of considera- 
tion for a moderate portion of any diver- 
sified portfolio. 

This is the group of convertible pre- 
ferred stocks. Such stocks are pre- 
ferred, of course, as to dividends over 
the common issues and payments are 
generally cumulative. In addition, how- 
ever, they are made convertible into 
common stock at certain set ratios 
and prices, generally above the current 
market. 


The result is that the convertible pre- 
ferred stock offers greater safety than 
the common stock during times of low 
earning power, but also offers specula- 
tive possibilities inherent in common 
stocks in case of rapidly improving earn- 
ings, due to its convertibility into such 
common equities. 


OLD DUST Corporation is a com- 

paratively small company which 
specializes in the manufacture of soaps, 
washing powders, shoe polish, flour, 
cereals and other items. 

There is no funded debt and only 
about 60,000 shares of $6 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, followed by 1,760,000 shares 
of no par common. The preferred stock 
is redeemable at 115 and is convertible 
until December 3lst, 1934, into the com- 
mon stock on a share for share basis. 

The company’s earning record is gen- 
erally stable, although profits declined 
slowly from $7,600,000 in 1929 to only 
about $2,500,000 in 1932. Even in that 
depression year, however, the 1932 


earnings were around $42 per share on 
the preferred stock, or about seven 
times the dividend requirements. 

The Grand Union Company is another 
small concern, but it operates nearly 700 
grocery and provision stores in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic and New England states on 





a popular price, cash and carry basis, 
and also has an extensive wagon route 
system throughout a good portion of the 
entire United States. 

The company has no funded debt and 
there are only 160,000 shares of $% 
cumulative convertible preferred stock 
outstanding, followed by about 280,000 
shares of $1 par common. The pre- 
ferred stock is entitled to cumulative 
dividends of $3 per share per annum 
and is redeemable at $60 per share. It 
is convertible at any time up to and in- 
cluding redemption. date into the com- 
mon stock on the basis of one and a 
half shares of common stock for every 
share of preferred stock converted. 
Dividends on the preferred have been 
regularly paid since organization, in 
1928. 

Earning record is fair, but it has never 
been very large. In 1932 net income was 
$600,000, or $3.77 per share on the $3 
preferred stock, compared with a little 
over $1,000,000 in 1931, or $6.37 per share 
on the preferred. Profits for the present 
year have declined rather sharply and 
the specifications of the NRA codes will 
probably limit any late improvement. 
It is quite possible, as a matter of fact, 
that 1933 will show very little earned on 
the preferred stock, but the company has 
a surplus of over $3,000,000 on which it 
might draw temporarily. The dividend 
on this preferred issue will probably be 
in considerable question, however, and 
it is for such reasons that the dividend 
yield is fairly high at this time. 


| & begpnenerseie Chocolate Corporation is 
a moderate-sized company which is 
best known for its trade marked 
“Hershey” brand of chocolate and 
cocoa, but it also manufactures choco- 
late syrups and other beverages and 
candies. 

The company has no funded debt and 
there are only about 260,000 shares of 
no par convertible preference stock out- 
standing. This issue is followed by 
730,000 shares of no par common stock, 
but around 500,000 shares of the latter 
class are held in trust. 

The preferred stock is entitled to 4 
cumulative dividend of $4 per share per 
annum and also participates with the 
common stock to the extent of another 
$1 per share per annum on the pre- 
ferred. The dividend rate on the prefer- 
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ence issue is thus currently set at $4 
regular and $1 extra per share per 
annum. 





1933 


The preferred stock is also convertible 
at any time into the common stock on 
a share for share basis. 

New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad Company operates over 2,000 
miles of main line and serves practically 
all of Southern New England. The road 
has a much more intricate set-up than 
most of the other companies mentioned 
in the current portfolio and carries a 
total long-term debt of more than $250,- 
000,000. This is followed by nearly 500,- 
000 shares of $100 par, 7 per cent. cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock, and 
about 1,600,000 shares of $100 par com- 
mon, 

The preferred stock was issued in 
1927, and is redeemable at 115. It is 
convertible, share for share, into the 
common stock. The preference issue is 
not on a current dividend basis, how- 
ever. The regular rate of $7 per share 
per annum was paid from 1928 through 
1931, but the dividend was omitted in 
the Spring of 1932. The payments are 
cumulative, of course, and there are now 
about $10 per share back dividends ac- 
cumulated on this issue. The stock 
is included in this list only as a specula- 
tion to add more of that flavor to the 
suggested portfolio. 


NOTHER issue similar to New 

Haven as regards rather radical 
speculation is Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion. This company is a comparatively 
recent merger, but it ranks as the third 
largest domestic steel producer and 
manufactures a_ diversified line of 
products. 

There is a total funded debt of a little 
over $50,000,000, followed by 600,000 
shares of $100 par, 6 per cent. cumula- 
tive convertible preferred stock, and a 
little less than two million shares of no 
par common. The preferred stock is 
callable at 110 and is convertible into 
the common issue at varying rates up to 
the date fixed for retirement. The cur- 
rent conversion rate runs: until May Ist, 
1937, and is on the basis of 1% shares of 
preferred for each share of common. 

Shell Union Oil Corporation is one of 
the major concerns in the domestic oil 
industry, with a completely integrated 
organization and a great deal of poten- 
tial crude production. The company has 
a total funded debt of over $90,000,000, 
followed by 400,000 shares of $100 par 
5¥% per cent. cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock, and 13,000,000 shares of no 
par common. About two-thirds of the 
latter issue are owned by the Royal 
Dutch-Shell interests. 

The preferred stock is redeemable at 
105 and is convertible at its par value of 
$100 per share into the company’s com- 
mon stock, figuring the common at the 
rate of $35 a share up to July Ist, 1935. 
Dividends on the preferred stock were 
Passed in the Summer of 1931, and ac- 
cumulations now amount to around $15 
Per share. 

Earning record has been irregular, but 
in 1932 the company showed a small 
Profit after a deficit of around $27,000,000 
in the previous year. 


























Sacmon P. Cuase, Secretary of the Treasury under LiNCOLN 


THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 
of the (ity of New YX ork 





STATEMENT of CONDITIONC OCTOBER 25, 1933 


RESOURCES 


CasH AND DUE FROM Banks 
U. S. GovERNMENT SECURITIES 
STATE AND MunlicIPAL SECURITIES 
MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS . yr 
OTHER STATE AND MunliciPAL SECURITIES. 
OTHER SECURITIES 
MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS . 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK STOCK . 
OruerR BonpDs AND SECURITIES. 
Loans AND DiscounTs . 
Rea Estate . ee 
Customers’ ACCEPTANCE 
LiaBILITy . $109,815,638.26 
Less AMounT IN PorTFOLIO 30,672,763.06 


Oraer AssaTs . . sss 20s 





LIABILITIES 


CaPITAL .... 

SurPLus ae ie ae ae 

UnpivipeD Prorits ...... 

RESERVE FOR TAxEs, INTEREST, 
CONTINGENCIES, ETC. . 

Deposits . bras aemukh ast oe 

FEDERAL Funps PurcHAsED ....... 

AcCCEPTANCES $116,577,095.97 
Less AMounT IN PorTFoLio 30,672,763.06 

LiaBILiry AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES 
anp POREBIGN BTELS . . 4-2 ss ee 

Comes ROU a st Kk Hs 





. $ 258,045,886.08 


232,212,270.08 


88,924,807.74 
10,920, 100.40 


53,474,538.97 
8,160,000.00 
102,103,010.51 
784,528,837.43 
43,066,591.71 


79,142,875.20 
23,122,014.78 





$1,683,700,932.90 








$148,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
10,000,214.57 


5,909,522.53 
1,358,560,755.23 
5,000,000.00 


85,904,332.91 


472,841.69 
19,853,265.97 





$1,683,700,932.90 








This statement does not include the statements of any of the 
organizations affiliated with The Chase National Bank 
































* i * 
Hotel Cleveland offers the 
happy (and seldom - met) 
combination of convenience 
and charm. It is directly 
connected with Cleveland's 
great new Union Passenger 
Terminal in the heart of the 
city. Yet it has the quiet, 
secluded luxury and _inti- 
macy of a private club. 


Rooms from $2.50 single, $4 
double. Two restaurants and 
Coffee Shop. Servidor Service. 
Floor Clerks. 


CLEVELAND 














FORBES 
EPIGRAMS 


FORBES EPIGRAMS is so 
thoroughly compiled and indexed 
that you can find at a glance one 
or more epigrams on practically 
every form of human aspiration, 
impulse, emotion, motive and ac- 
tion. 


Over five hundred different sub- 
jects are covered in this book. It 
is an encyclopaedia of human 
nature written in B. C. Forbes’ 
impressive and vivid style. 


There are volumes of thought in 
each epigram. They are direct, 
fearless, pithy, full and complete. 


They radiate good cheer, op- 
timism, encouragement, inspira- 


tion, ideals and ideas. 


ONLY A FEW LEFT 
Regular Price—$2.00 
SPECIAL—$1.00 


Tear Off and Mail 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 


Send me a copy of FORBES EPIGRAMS 
at the SPECIAL $1.00 Price. My remit- 
tance is enclosed. 











News of the Motor World 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


Streamlining Takes. 
The more you see of rad- 


ically streamlined auto- 
mobiles the more you 
like them. That’s the 


way it has worked with 
almost everybody I know 
—even with some people 
who shied badly at first 
glance. The lines grow 
on you; they wear well. 

New York automobile 
show, which begins Janu- 
ary 6, will have more new 
design features on ex- 
hibit than any show in 
recent years. The whole 
body trend will be to- 
ward streamlining. Some makers are 
going to leap in that direction, others 
will walk; but all are on their way. 
Pierce-Arrow’s radical Silver Arrow 
model last year is the best existing ex- 
ample of the direction in which every- 
body is moving this year. 

Despite the fact that all makers are 
moving in the same direction again, there 
probably will be greater differences in 
bodies this year than for some time past. 
All are seeking the new streamlined ob- 
jective. Many different concepts of how 
it should be attained will appear. 

The 1934 automobile shows are going 
to be exciting and interesting affairs. 


Used Car Values. Automobile dealers 
have always had available books giving 
used car values. The figure given in 
those books in the past has represented 
in practice the minimum which you could 
get for your used car. 

The new figures, compiled monthly by 
the National Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation will, under the new NRA code, 
represent the maximum which you can 
get. 

No less than sixteen states use book 
values and appraisals in determining per- 
sonal property taxes. 

“The ‘books’ will quote a higher figure 
as the trade-in value of your old 
model,” the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation points out, “but. it is not worth 
more—except to tax assessors who may 
apply the new figures literally without 
reference to the fact that they are per- 
missible maximums, whereas the old fig- 
ures were merely a minimum base for 
trading purposes.” 


General Motors is going back to 
separate operation of individual units 
as regards both manufacture and sales. 
That is the significant fact behind the 
bewildering number’ of personnel 
change announcements which have been 
issuing from the big corporation. Buick- 
Olds-Pontiac Sales Corp., depression- 
born and depression-operated, seems 
slated for the discard. Each company 
will run its own sales work from here 








on. Combination dealers, 
set up under B-O-P, will 
not be affected. They 
will still be permitted to 
handle two or three lines 
of cars. 

Personally, I doubt that 
ever again there will be 
as many dealers handling 
one line of cars exclu- 
sively as there were be- 
fore the depression. With 
present day wholesale 
financing plans available, 
it frequently is sound eco- 
nomics for a single dealer 
to handle more than one 
line, particularly in the 
smaller communities. 


New Nash Line. Nash already has 
announced its 1934 line which includes 
entirely new bodies definitely exemplify- 
ing the trend toward streamlining and 
which incorporates on the lower priced 
models the twin-ignition feature which 
Nash has had on its higher priced lines 
for several years. 

The Nash 1934 models available now 
are the Ambassador eight, priced from 
$1575 to $1820; the Advanced eight, 
priced from $1035 to $1085; and the Big 
Six priced from $745 to $795. 


Accessory Branch Stable. Because 
people keep running their automobiles in 
bad times as well as in good, the auto- 
motive parts and accessory industry 
shows a considerably more stable sales 
curve than does the motor vehicle in- 
dustry itself. Continuing sales of re- 
placement parts help to offset the decline 
in original equipment sales during the 
depression period. 

In 1932, for instance, the motor vehicle 
business dropped to 32 per cent. of its 
1928 volume of production, while the 
parts and accessory manufacturers de- 
clined only to 61 per cent. of their 1928 
figure. The 1932 volumes of the two as 
compared to 1929 were 26 and 53 per 
cent. respectively. 


Trends Abroad. The four-cylinder 
engine gives evidence of returning to 
popularity in England, while nearly all 
British makes now incorporate some 
sort of device to make gear shifting 
easier. These were two of the main 
trends developed by the London Show 
this year. 

Appearance of the first rear-engined 
car to be built as part of a standard 
production line was another feature of 
major interest. Crossley Motors, Ltd. 
a British firm of long standing, has 
introduced such a model. It is built 
under the patents of Sir Dennistoun 
Burney, who last year visited this 
country with an experimental caf 
which was viewed with real interest by 
the engineering department of prac- 
tically every important American maker. 


